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LANDING CRAFT. One of the most amazing 
developments of this amphibious war has been the 
perfection of numerous types of sea craft designed 
for the transportation and disembarkation not only 
of soldiers but of tanks, trucks, bulldozers and 
other heavy vehicles. Our sketch shows one of 
these craft—an LST (Landing Ship Tank). Other 
vessels of these new armadas (which when com- 
plete, will comprise 80,000 boats) are called by 
such initials as LCT, LCI, LCP, LSD, LVT and LCM. 
Each plays its own part in the landing operations. 


THE PENCIL’S PART. Scarcely two years ago man 
of these landing craft were not yet even on draw: 
ing-boards. And then the naval architects, the de 
signers, the draftsmen, went to work. Theres 
where the humble pencil came into play. Many: 
Koh-i-noor Drawing Pencil proved its worth 
these and like undertakings. 


Exacting as such requirements are, they af 


scarcely more so than are those of the artist. Tie 


him the thing which counts is quality and he knows 


he can count on the Koh-i-noor for quality. Ani 


SO Can you, and you, and you! 
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Reproductions of this drawing and several others of this series are now available, 


and will be supplied without cost. 
ARTIST. 


When writing, please mention AMERICAN 









DONT WASTE 


PENCILS 





NO. 930 AVIATOR COLORED PENCILS are manufactured in 24 brilliant, 
smooth-working colors. Artists find them efficient where a limited range of 
colors is needed for general sketching, photo coloring, map work, etc, Pur- 
chase them at your dealers in single colors or in sets. No. 936——12 assorted 
colors, or No. 938——24 assorted colors. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG NO. 2 
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PENCILS 








KOH-IL-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC., BLOOMSBURY, NEW JERSEY 





Win With KOH-I-NOOR! 
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It’s YOUR Weapon For Joining The Attack | 


et Train Volunteer Crafts Leaders for Arts and Skills Units of 
weet r the American Red Cross an ...»Prepare Tomorrow's 
“yp he A Red C d USO P T 
[foe 4 om an s “Corral ; 


“y) Industrial Designers, Through Crafts, In Today's Art Classes. 
; 
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See the broad assortment of craft materials 
available to schools. Talk with our ex- 
perienced consultants. 


VISIT FELLOWCRAFTERS’ BOOTH NO. 





“LEATHERCRAFT FOR aE 


If you can't come to Eastern Arts Association Convention. El Morocco Tooling Sheepskin replaces calf now restricted id 
the free catalogs 12A and 11CD shown above will bring by Gov't order. Pin-seal grain El Morocco tools beauti- a 
our booth to you. Contact your nearest Fellowcrafters' fully when only slightly damp. Black, brown, red, green 13 
distributor for material, catalogs and valuable priority guide. orblue. Skins average 6 to 9 sq. feet, 35¢ per sq. foot. 
i - PHILADELPHIA, PA., G tt-Buch Co., School Supply Dept., 
ot ome GA. Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., 384 Forest 19-90 So. 6th St. arrett-buchanan Co chool Sup e 
BOISE, IDAHO, The Book Shop, 815 Bannock St. PORTLAND, ORE., J. K. Gill Co., 408 S. W. 5th St 
‘i BOSTON, MASS., Fellowcra.ters, 64 Stanhope St. RICHMOND, VA., Flowers Schoo! Equipment Co., 327 W. Main St 
4 CHICAGO, ILL., Chicago Cratt Service, 32 South Clark St. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Zion’s Co-Operative Mercantile Institute, 
© CINCINNATI, OHIO, A. E. Wilde Company, 136 West 7th St School Supply Dept., 13 South Main St. 
, CLEVELAND, OHIO, Cleveland Leather Company, 1817 West ST. PAUL, MINN., St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 53-56 E. 6th St. 
95th St. CANADA, TORONTO, E. 8. Lewis Leather Co., Ltd., 8 Bathrust St., 
DENVER, COL., H. R. Meininger Co., 409 16th St. Toronto 
DETROIT, MICH., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 Michigan Ave. eer. seg T. H., N. K. Young Co., 7 No. Paoahi St., 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Hoover Bros., Inc., 922 Oak Street icles 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., Schwabacher-Frey Co., Schoo! Supply Division, 
736-738 So. Broadway eae . 
LOUISVILLE, KY., Central School Supply Co., 311 W. Main St 64 STANH (@)°) Sane 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Nashville Products Co., 158 2nd St INC. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y., Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 Park Place, CLlOwCcraslters BOSTON, MASS 
New York City 
On November 23, 1942, we inserted the following ad- ; 
vertisement in the newspapers. The thoughts expressed SUPREME QUALITY Fine Artists 
lan) he ee ' : : ba ’ : ° 
in it are even more important today than they were | KE 3) IL 
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23, EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


BEGINNERS” 
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YOU CAN GET MATERIAL 


and up-to-the-minute instruction manuals de- 
tailing information on new and unusual | 
materials, Catalogs 12-A (Leathercraft), 
11-CD (Other Crafts) and Priority Guide 








CONVENTION, HOTEL PENNSYL- han g sheepskin, 
VANIA, NEW YORK CITY. Senna” © iematnen a8 ever 200 tae 
APRIL 13—14—15—1944 


A 1944 manval, includes the working and 
handling of El Morocco Tooling sheepskin 
"The Orange Book of 


cially drawn designs planned to assist your 
students in learning principles of design for 














(Illustrated Above) FREE ON REQUEST. 





various media, including leather, $1.50. 
Postage extra. Prices higher in Canada. 








THE RUMBLE OF TANKS 
THE ZOOMING OF PLANES 
THE CRACK OF RIFLES 
THE ROAR OF CANNON 
THE BURSTING OF BOMBS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 















strength. Equalized 
drying times with pure 
oil vehicle. 
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THE ACME OF 
ALL MEDIUMS! 





For FREE Technical Book, write 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 Highland Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


April 1944 I 
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Kimberly quality is clearly apparent in 
every drawing made with this excellent 


pencil. Made of the finest grade lead in 
21 perfect degrees 6B to 9H and Tracing 


Pencil 1-2-3-4. 
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General Pencil Company 
67-73 FLEET STREET 


JERSEY CITY 6, N.J. 














Notes and Footnotes 





Arthur W. Heintzelman 


Arthur William Heintzelman 
was born in Newark, N. J., in 
1891. His artistic career began 
at an early age in Providence. 
Four years were spent at the 
Rhode Island School of Design, 
from which institution he was 
awarded the Providence Art 
Club Scholarship, Trustees Post 
Graduate Scholarship and the 
Alumni Traveling Scholarship. 
Two vears of study in the capi- 
tals of Europe followed. Upon 
his return, he specialized in por- 
trait painting and taught for 
nine years, acting as head of 
the Fine Arts Department of 
the Detroit School of Design, 
and later as a member of the 
faculty of the Rhode Island 
School of Design. In 1916 he 
entered the field of etching and 
drvpoint. In 1921, Mr. Heintzel- 
man took up his residence in 
France, returning to this coun- 
try in 1935. He is a National 
Academician, a Fellow for Life 
of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and now Keeper of Prints 
at the Boston Public Library. 


A Seabee Writes: 


“I'd like to tell you how much 
I enjoy your magazines. Until 
the day returns when I can go 
out on sketching trips and/or 
wrestle with a still life, your 
fine magazine is my principal 
method of keeping contact with 
the Art world. Since the aim 
of the Seabee’s training program 
is to make you ‘Jack of all 
trades, master of one,’ plus a 
topnotch fighting man, I’ve had 
little time for anything more 
than a few scattered action 
sketches and one lonely water- 
color since my entrance into the 
Service.” 

W. K. 


Kreamer 


Group Subscriptions 


From Mr. Lou Landsman comes 
an order for 110 group sub- 
scriptions from men working in 
the Douglas Aircraft Company. 
Mr. Landsman writes, “Your 
magazine has met with a great 
deal of enthusiasm among the 
members of our artist group; 
that is, catalog and poster men 
of Douglas Aircraft at the Los 
Angeles Branch.” 

From Mr. Don Schreckengost, 
Professor of Industrial Ceramic 


Design at Alfred University 
comes a group order for 27 gy, 
dent subscriptions. He writs 
“Your fine publication has 
proved interesting and educa- 
tional, and is looked forward tp 
each month by all of us,” 


Goudy Collection Purchased 


When Frederic Goudy’s mill y 
Marlborough, New York 
burned to the ground a fey 
years ago, a great deal of this 
distinguished type designer's 
work was destroyed. 

Fortunately, however, Mr 
Goudy’s typographical colle. 
tion was housed elsewhere an 
has now gone into the perm. 
nent collection of the Library of 
Congress, by purchase. Mr 
Goudy was present at cere. 
monies held at the Library when 
his collection was formally te. 
ceived. 

Artists who insist on making 
old mills and farm _ building 
into studios should take wam- 
ing from the sad experiences of 
Norman Rockwell and Frederic 
Goudy! 


I Protest 


I protest—Editor Watson speak- 
ing—that last paragraph, above, 
written by Associate Editor 
Norman Kent. It’s just sour 
grapes. I’ve had a studio home 
made out of a barn in the Berk- 
shire Hills for twenty-two years 
and it hasn’t burned yet! Heed 
not Kent’s terroristic warning; 
take my advice, get an old mil 
or barn for your studio if you 
are lucky enough to find one. 


1 Read the Above 


My studio — Norman Kent 
speaking — a made-over bari, 
suffered a disastrous fire it 
1937. Take your choice of at 
vice! 


The Cloisters 


With the necessary destruction 
of Monte Cassino a few days 
ago, there is bound to be 4 It 
newed interest in Mediaeval at 
in the United States. The Clo: 
sters, located in Fort Tryon 
Park in New York City, 18! 
monument to the vision and 4p 
preciation of an American scul? 
tor — George Gray Barnard - 
and the generosity of a grt 
patron of the arts — John D 
Rockefeller, Jr. 

This important museum # 
part of the Metropolitan Mv 
seum of Art) contains fot 
cloisters reconstructed with pat 
from old French monasteries, 
Romanesque chapel rebuilt wi" 
sections of a ruined Romanes(! 


church, and a complete chaptt' | 


house of the twelfth centut 


Other masterpieces 


tries, sculptured doorways ant 
frescoed walls, polychrome’ 
statues, and stained glass. 
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Notes and Footnotes 


Our Cover Artist 
Howard Cook, whose dry brush 
drawing we are privileged to 
reproduce on this month's cover, 
has had a distinguished record 
in American art. 

Born in 1901, at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Cook spent a va- 
ried youth, working on farms 
and in tobacco fields, in a photo 
engraver’s shop, and, finally, as 
abillboard painter. For a period 
he studied at the Art Students 
League. Next came a long 
stretch at sea, during which 
time he was constantly sketching 
whenever his ship docked. His 
travels took him to Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and the Far East. 
Many of his drawings made 
during these travels have ap- 
peared in the Century and the 
Forum magazines. 

This colorful background has 
been completely assimilated by 
the artist in his development of 
an international style. In every- 
thing he does—drawings, paint- 
ing (mural and easel), prints 
(lithographs, etchings, aquatints, 
wood engravings ) —Howard 
Cook discloses his mastery of 
form. 

From his first one-man show 
at the Denver Museum, in 1927, 
this artist has gained steadily in 
power and prestige. His prints 
and paintings are to be found 
in more than a score of our 
leading museums, and are in the 
print cabinets of National Gal- 
leries in England, France, and 
Germany. Howard Cook has 
won many honors, and, being a 
comparatively young man, we 
may count on greater glory yet 
to come! 


Your Chest and Mine 
Anthropologists tell us that em- 
bellishment of the human body 
—the male body especially—is 
one of the oldest arts known. 
Apparently Norman Rockwell 
and Dean Cornwell have some- 
how conspired to give us ample 
evidence that this art—known 
as tattoing—still flourishes. 

On the front cover of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post for March 
4, Rockwell shows a modern tat- 
tooist at work on a sailor, and 
on the back cover—Dean Corn- 
well, not to be outdone—pre- 
sents a New Zealand tribesman 
and an American Marine com- 
Paring their tattooed chests. 
(Cornwell’s full-color painting 
is an ad for Coco-Cola.) 


Icelandic Artist 

(The following story, was writ- 
ten by Sergeant John Worth, of 
2026 Fort Davis Street, S.E., 
Washington, D. C., a Marine 
Corps Combat Correspondent.) 
Teeland is probably the only 
overseas post where Marines 
can spend their liberty in an ar- 
tists studio. Only a heavy wire 
ence Separates their camp near 
Revkjavik from the home of 
ial I horleifsson, Iceland’s 
A, ing artist. He and his fam- 

are becoming good friends 


of the neighboring Leather- 
necks, and invite them in groups 
of three or four to their home. 
Very diplomatically, the Ma- 
rines divided their admiration 
between Thorleifsson’s paint- 
ings and the delicious Icelandic 
pastry served by his wife, Rakel. 

“Thorleifsson learned most of 
his English in the five months 
he spent in New York in 1939 
painting the murals for the Ice- 
landic Pavilion at the World’s 
Fair. He is a tall, spare man 
in his early fifties. He was born 
on a farm near Hornafjord in 
eastern Iceland. As far as he 
knows, all his ancestors were 
farmers. 

“Thorleifsson is probably the 
only artist who paints under the 
sub-arctic midnight son. During 
the long summer days he often 
works 12 to 14 hours a day. 
‘Northern’ light pours in through 
a vast window in his two-story 
studio. He tries to do most of 
his work then. During the 
short, dark days of winter he 
works under powerful electric 
lights. 

“Thorleifsson studied in Co- 
penhagen and Paris. He spent 
the early part of his career in 
Copenhagen and sold his first 
painting there. In 1929 he re- 
turned to Iceland to stay. 


Artist-Writer 
Valenti Angelo has written and 
illustrated the following books 
for children, all published by 
the Viking Press at two dollars 
each: Nino; Golden Gate; Par- 
adise Valley; Hill of Little 
Miracles; Look Out Yonder; 
and The Rooster Club, to be 
published shortly. See page 18. 


A Gifted Young Sculptor 
Recently we spent a profitable 
hour in Walter Addison’s studio 
examining his animal sculptures 
and sketches. We were drawn 
there by some exquisite tiles — 
animal subjects — seen at the 
Ferargil Galleries. In these Ad- 
dison displays more than usual 
skill as a designer and colorist. 
In his studio we saw his home- 
made kiln and various experi- 
ments that have issued there- 
from. Some day we may be able 
to show these lovely ceramics 
to our readers. We talked also 
about an article on his very ex- 
pressive sculpture of animals he 
has studied for years at the 
Bronx Zoo. 


Arts & Crafts Workshop 
Syracuse University has opened 
a workship in downtown Syra- 
cuse to meet the convenience oi 
the adult public who may wish 
instruction in the arts and 
crafts. 

This is the kind of educa- 
tional program that will help to 
raise the standard of taste and 
appreciation. When this war is 
over, there is every indication 
the American public will be 
readv—no, anxious—for better 
home furnishings. 
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THE ART DIRECTOR’S DREAM 
OF WHAT A DRAWING PENCIL 
REALLY SHOULD BE ...... 


A year ago we asked a lot of artists what 
they liked best about Winner Techno-TONE. 
Most of them singled out two features—the 
strength of the graphite and the intense 
depth of its 17 perfectly graded tones of 
black. 


AW. FABER [3] WINNER | 


This year the answer is still the same—with 
one addition. One Art Director summed 
it up neatlly. 


‘A good drawing pencil coaxes out ideas,” 
he said. ‘If you have any inherent genius, 
the pencil gives it articulation. Winner 
Techno-TONE is that sort of a pencil. It 
translates grey matter into exciting black 
visuals, presentations and finished art."’ 


Have you tried Techno- 
TONE, the pexcil that 
proudly follows in the tradi- 
tion of world-famous A. W. 
Faber ‘‘CASTELL''? Try it at 

our expense. Just specify FABER 
the degree you prefer. 
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STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


FABER iwc. newark, N. J. 


April 1944 




















, BULLETIN BOARD 


Please send notices to Eve Brian, Bulletin Board Editor, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 18. 


WHERE TO SHOW 


ALBANY, N. Y., Albany Inst. of Hist. & “Art., Apr. 
26-June 3. 9th Regional, Artists of Upper Hud- 
son. For artists within 100 mi. radius of 
Albany. Mediums: oil, watercolor, pastel & 
sculpture not previously shown at Institute. No 
fee. Jury. Purchase Prize. Works due Apr. 15. 
John D. Hatch, Jr., Albany Inst. of History & 
Art, 125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


ATLANTA, GA., Atlanta Univ., Mar. 25-Apr. 30. 
Negro Artists’ Exhibit. For all American Negro 
artists. Mediums: oil, sculpture, prints. Jury. 
Prizes: $1,400. Works due Mar. 25. Mrs. 
Dorothy Wright, Atlanta, Ga. 


AUBURN, ALA., Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts. 
May 28-June 24. Water Color Soc. of Ala., 4th 
Ann. Jury Exhibit. For all artists. Fee: $1 
for non-members; no fee for artists in armed 
forces. Jury. Prizes: War Bonds, cash prizes, 
gold medals. Works due May 3. Joseph Marion- 
Merlo, Pres., Dept. of Applied Art, Ala. Poly- 
technic Inst., Auburn, Ala. 


BRISTOL, VA., Virginia Intermont College. May 2- 
29. Ast Ann. Regional Show. For present and 
former resident artists of Va., W. Va., Tenn., 
Ky., & N. C. Mediums: oil, watercolor. Jury. 
Fee: $1 per entry. Cash prizes. Entry cards due 
Apr. 8; works, Apr. 18. Prof. C. Ernest Cooke, 
Va. Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 


BRONX, N. Y., New York Botanical Garden Museum. 
Apr. 16-May 7. 22nd Ann. Bronx Artists Guild. 
For all artists. All mediums except miniatures. 
Fee: 50c & $1 depending on size. Jury. No 
prizes. Works due Apr. 15. Charlotte Livings- 
ton, Sec’y, Bronx Artists Guild, 2870 Heath 
Ave., Kingsbridge, N. Y. 


CANTON, 0., Canton Art institute. May 1-31. llth 
Annual May Show. For residents of Stark & 
adjoining counties. All mediums. Jury. Prizes: 
War Bonds & Stamps. Works due Apr. 19-20. 
_ M. Schneider, 2000 Frazer Ave., Canton 3, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Mint Museum of Art. May 1- 
June 15. Mint Museum Spring Exhibition. For 
all artists. Mediums: oil, watercolor, drawing, 
prints, sculpture and crafts. Jury. Entry cards 
due Apr. 7; works, Apr. 28. Mint Museum of 
Art, Eastover, Charlotte, N. C. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Art Inst. of Chicago. May 25-Aug. 
20. 55th Ann. Amer. Watercolor & Drawing. 
For all American, Canadian & Latin Amer. art- 
ists. Mediums: watercolor; pastel, monotype, 
gouache, tempera & drawing. No fee. Jury. 
Some invited works. Prizes: $1,100. Entry cards 
due Mar. 20; entries Apr. 6. Frederick A. 
Sweet, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


CHICAGO, ILL., A.M.A. Convention, Hotel Stevens. 
June 12-16. American Physicians’ Art Assn. 
Exhibit. For all physician artists. All mediums, 
to be entered in one of four classes. Trophies 
awarded in each class. Work should be shipped 
by May 20. For prospectus write Dr. G. H. 
Redewill, Sec’y, 521-536 Flood Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


CLEVELAND. 0O.. Cleveland Museum of Art. May 3- 
June 11. 26th Ann. May Show, Cleveland Art- 
ists & Craftsmen. For artists & craftsmen of 
Greater Cleveland. Mediums: oil, watercolor, pas- 
tel, sculpture, graphic arts & crafts. Jury. 
Awards of Merit & Hon. Men. Entry cards due 
Apr. 4: works, Apr. 8-15. Louise Burchfield, 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland 6, 0. 


DALLAS, TEX., Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. May 
7-June 4. Southern States League. For mem- 
bers only. Mediums; sculpture, painting in any 
medium, graphic arts & crafts. Entry cards due 
Apr. 8: works, Apr. 15. Ethel Hutson, 7321 
Panola St., New Orleans 18, La. 


DECATUR, ILL., Decatur Art Institute. Apr. 24- 
May 23. 2nd Ann. Exhibit of Central Ill. 
Artists. For all artists within radius 150 mi. of 
Decatur. Mediums: oil, watercolor, prints, draw- 
ing. Jury. Prizes: $150. Entry cards & works, 
Apr. 1-15. Mrs. Louis Chodat, Decatur Art. 
Inst., Decatur, Il. 


FLINT, MICH... Flint Institute of Arts. Apr. 27- 
May 28. Flint Artists’ 14th Annual. For Flint 
artists only. All mediums. Jury. Prizes: $275. 
Works due Apr. 22. Richard B. Freeman, Dir., 
Flint Institute of Arts, Flint 3, Mich. 


GLOUCESTER, MASS., North Shore Galleries. July 2- 
Sept. 10. 22nd Ann., North Shore Art Assn. For 
all artists. Mediums: oil, watercolor, black & 
white, sculpture. Jury. Prizes: $150. Entry 
cards & works due June 16. Mrs. L. Edmund 

Klotz, Ledge Road, E. Gloucester, Mass. 


American Artist 


WHERE TO SHOW 


INDIANA, PENNA., State Teachers College. Apr. 15- 
May 15. lst Annual Co-operative Art Exhibit. 
For all artists in America. Medium: oil. $350 
purchase prize. Fee of $1 entitles artist to 
submit 1 to 4 entries. Entry cards due May 1; 
work, May 10. Orval Kipp, Dir., Art Dept., 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


IRVINGTON, N. J., Free Public Library. May 1-26. 
llth Ann., Irvington Art & Museum Assn. For 
all U. S. artists. Mediums: oil, watercolor, 
black & white, sculpture. Fee: $1. Jury. Prizes: 
cash awards & Hon. Men. Entry cards & works 
due Apr. 21. Irvington Art Museum Assn., 1064 
Clinton Ave., Irvington, N. J. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., Jersey City Museum. May 15- 
June 1. Ann. Exhibit, Painters & Sculptors Soc. 
of N. J. For all artists residing in N. J. 
Prizes. Fee $3 includes membership. Entry 
blanks & works due May 8. Ward Mount, 74 
Sherman Place, Jersey City, N. J. 


LAGUNA BEACH, CAL., Laguna Beach Art Gallery. 
May l-June 1. 3rd Annual Print & Drawing Ex- 
hibit. For all American artists. Mediums: prints 
& drawing. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 
20; works, Apr. 25. Norman Chamberlain, L. 
Beach Art Gal., Laguna Beach, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., Los Angeles County Museum. 
Apr. 23-May 28. 5th Annual Exhibition. For 
artists residing in Los Angeles or within 100- 
mi. radius. Mediums: oil, sculpture, ceramics, 
textiles, metal work, leather work, wood carv- 
ing. No fee. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards & works 
due Apr. 8. James Normile, Los Angeles County 
Museum, Exposition Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


LOWELL, MASS., Whistler’s Birthplace. Year Round 
Exhibition. Open to professional artists. All 
mediums. Fee $1.50. Single picture any time. 
Exhibits last 2 mos. John G. Wolcott, Pres., 
236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Milwaukee Art Institute. Apr. 8- 
May 7. Wisconsin Artists’ 31st Annual. For all 
legal residents of Wisconsin. Mediums: oil, water- 
color, sculpture & drawing. Jury. Prize & 
purchases awards. Entry cards & works due Mar. 
20-29. Polly Coan, Acting Dir., Milwaukee Art 
Institute, 772 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Free Public Library. Apr. 14- 
May 4. 43rd Ann. New Haven Paint & Clay 
Club. For all artists. All mediums, Jury 
Prizes: $250 & purchase fund. Entry cards & 
works due Apr. 6. Mrs. W. F. Robb, 66 Vista 
Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Amer. Fine Arts Galleries. Apr. 
10-May 1. 52nd Ann., Nat'l Assn. of Women 
Artists. For members. Mediums: oil, water- 
color, black & white, sculpture. Fee $1.50. 
Jury. Prizes: $1,200. No entry cards. Work 
due Apr. 1. Josephine Droege, Ex. Sec’y, c/o 
a Galleries, 42 W. 57th St., New York 19, 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nat'l Academy Galleries. May 
29-June 18. Nat'l Academy of Design, 118 
Annual Graphic Arts & Architecture. For all 
artists. Mediums: graphic arts & architecture. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due April 3; works, 
Apr. 10. Sec’y, Nat'l Academy of Design, 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Norlyst Gallery. May 10-31. 4th 
Ann., Silk Screen Group. For members. Me- 
diums: prints made since May ‘43. Work due 
Apr. 21. Silk Screen Group, 96 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Tomorow’s Masterpieces Inc., has 
opened permanent exhibitions at R. H. Macy in 
New York & 25 department stores throughout the 
country. Artists’ works accepted will be offered 
for sale. For all residents of the U. S. Artists 
in metropolitan area may present 2 or 3 speci- 
mens; out of town artists send photographs. 
Mediums: oil & watercolor. Pictures must be 
framed not to exceed 30 x 36. Mr. Lloyd L. 
Rollins, Tomorrow's Masterpieces, Inc., 18 E. 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Print Club. Apr. 19-May 15. 
21st Ann. of Amer. Etching. For all American 
artists. Mediums: prints made during 1943-44. 
Fee: 50c for 2 prints. Prizes: $75 & $50. 
Jury. Entry cards due Apr. 3; works, Apr. 6. 
Print Club, 1614 Latimer St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


TACOMA, WASH., Tacoma Art Assn. Galleries. Apr. 
16-30. 5th Ann., Artists of Southwest Wash- 
ington. For artists of Southwest Washington. 
Mediums: oil, watercolor. No jury. No prizes. 
Entry cards & works due Apr. 4-6. Frances 
Chubb, College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 









WHERE TO SHOW 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Toledo Museum of Art. May 14 


26th Annual, Toledo Federation of Art Societix 
For residents, former residents & those ij 
within 15 miles of Toledo. Mediums: paint 
& crafts. Jury. Works due Apr. 17, J 

MacLean, Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohi 


TULSA, OKLA., Philbrook Art Center. May 1 


Oklahoma Artists Annual Exhibit. For all Oi). 
homa artists. Mediums: oil, watercolor, prin 
Jury. Cash prizes. Fee 50c per entry; no my, 
than 2 entries in any one medium. Work dy 
Apr. 25. Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, Okla, 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0., Butler Art Institute. Apr, y 


May 7. Combined Clubs Spring Salon. fy 
residents of Youngstown & vicinity. Mediug: 
oil, watercolor. No fee. Jury. Prizes. Eniy 
cards & works due Apr. 9. Butler Art Institut 
524 Wick Ave., Youngstown 2, 0. 


ZANESVILLE, 0., Art Inst. of Zanesville. May 2:3. 
3rd Ann. May Show of Arts & Crafts. fy 
present and former residents of Zanesville ; 
surrounding counties. All mediums. No fe 
Jury. Cash awards. Entry cards & works, Ap 
27. Susan S. Swartz, Art Inst. of Zanesvilk 
Zanesville, 0. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Library of Congress. May |. 
July 1. 2nd Nat'l Pennell Fund Exhibition ¢ 
Prints. Open to all artists. Handmade print 
any technic, in black & white or color, issue 
since Mar. 1, °43, are eligible. Jury. Prizes 
5 prizes of $100; 10 of $50; 20 of $30 m 
be awarded by the jury; and will constitute th 
purchase by the Library of each print so ho. 
ored. Entry cards due Mar. 15; works, March 
30. Fine Arts Division, Library of Congres 
Washington, D. C. . 


We regret that this notice from the Liban 
of Congress came too late for the March iss 
(out Feb. 23) which would have given artist 
almost a month to prepare for this most ir 
portant print event of the year. Museums an 
Art Societies are urged to make earlier the 
usual plans for their competitive exhibition 
during these war days—in order that artists ma 
have ample time to write for entry blanks av 
prepare their entries. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & AWARDS 


GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION, NEW YORK 
Fellowships of $2,500 for one year’s research 0 
creative work in fine arts. For U. S. citizes 
25 to 40 years of age. Candidates must preser 
plans for proposed study. Applications due 
Oct. 15. Henry A. Moe, Sec’y Gen'l, do 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 55] 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


PORTLAND, MAINE: SCHOOL OF FINE AND AP 
PLIED ART: One year’s free tuition in th 
regular Art Course will be awarded through con: 
petition. For seniors in the high schools 0 
Maine. Examples of work must be submitted by 
June 30. School of Fine and Applied Art, % 
Spring St., Portland. Maine. 


NEW YORK: CENTRAL PARK SCHOOL OF ART 
Twelve half-scholarships through competition t 
high school graduates: 3 each in Commercial Ar 
Fashion Illus., Story WMlus. & Fine Arts. Those 
competing must bring samples of their work y 
the schoo! on May 27th, 9 A.M. to noon; Ww: 
of town students mail samples, with retur 
postasz, up to June 24, Arthur Black, Dir., > 
W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS: The College of eg 
Arts offers a limited number of Graduate Tee 
ing Assistantships to qualified students holéi 
Baccalaureate degree with major in art from? 
accredited college or university. Provides $50 
without exemption from tuition. Applicants = 
official transcript of undergraduate credits, phole 
graph & references to Dean Earl C. Seigfrit 
College of Fine Arts, Athens, 0. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: JOHN HERRON ART SCHOOL 
Scholarships in sculpture, painting & commen 
art will be awarded to high school Unig 
Applicants must report in person Apr. 15. 
prospectus: Art Assn. of Indianapolis, Penns! 
vania & 16th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ee 


For additional SCHOLARSHIPS & AWARDS 
announcements turn to page 33 
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LUMBER SCHOONER 
Drybrush Drawing by Howard Cook 
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on the palettes of both- Meat 


Moderately priced, yet rivalling many of the qualities 
of the costliest brands,— Hi-Test Oils and Watercolors 
are “Standard Equipment” with young beginners and 
seasoned professionals alike. 


This wide preference for Hi-Test is no mere accident. 
The thousands of artists who use Hi-Test know that 
for color brilliance, brushing 

quality, tinting strength... 

and permanency too, Hi-Test 

cannot be equalled at two 

—yes, even three times its 

pesQoye (-1-) mm 9) 0 Col -m 


There's a miracle of value 
in each tube of Hi-Test. For 
high quality colors, economy- 
priced, ask your supplier for 
Hi-Test the next time you 
need oil or water colors. 


Many dealers display Hi-Test colors 
in this self-service color selector. 
Look for it! 
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PASTELS * AIR BRUSH COLORS 


“"HOUSE OF COLOR''—SARGENT d oth | di 
BUILDING, the modern plant de- 6: ” dlateleinaiaan pear od 26 
voted exclusively to Artists' Colors. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, Inc. ye 560! First Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Unsurpassed Quality Since 1853--- 


WEBER 


FINE ARTISTS’ 


COLORS 


OIL—W ATER—TEMPERA—PASTEL 
AQUA PASTEL 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


WELCOME to WEBER BOOTH No. 16 
Eastern Arts Convention, N.Y.C., April 13-15. 











St. Louis 1, Mo. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 


Baltimore 1, Md. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


























sx AFTER THE WAR 3x 


When we've won the war, you'll be able to 
jump into your car and drive up such a road 
} as this, headed for your favorite sketching 
grounds. With gas plentiful, “Fill her up,” 
will once more be America’s favorite ex- 
pression. 


And the famous Gillott Pens, now scarce 
because our factory is at war work, will again 
be available, ready to do your bidding, 





ALFRED FIELD & CO. INC. 93 Chambers St., New York 8, N. Y. 
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ARTIST DRAWING AND 
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Are made in hot-press and cold-press finishes and provide suri 
. whether the medium 


to give exactly the effect desired . . 


Water Color, Wash, Pastel, Charcoal, Crayon, Ink, etc. 


% The board used for tke above illustration is at its best for water 
color, wash and drybrush. It is also adaptable to charcoal, paste 
and crayon. Certain types of rough-textured pencil work can also be 
done upon it. 


HURLOCK BROS. COMPANY, !r 
3436-38 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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Drawn by R. Rose Kappel with Official Naval Sine 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE 


The afternoon sun slants down upon a forma- of the ships and in the dark areas of wave and 
tion-line of destroyers executing a turn some- cloud. Their subtlety and responsiveness are 
where in the North Atlantic. illustrated in the soft, delicate tones of light 

In this drawing, the artist exhibits the sky areas—and in the glancing grace of 
sweeping range of Typhonite Eldorado pencils. the sunlight as it rides the waves and gleams 


Their power is demonstrated in the rich blacks on the foreground destroyer. 


TYPHONITE 
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When we've won the war, you'll be able to 
jump into your car and drive up such a road 
as this, headed for your favorite sketching 
grounds, With gas plentiful, ‘Fill her up,” 
will once more be America’s favorite ex- 
pression. 


And the famous Gillott Pens, now scarce 
because our factory is at war work, will again 
be available, ready to do your bidding. 
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Water Color, Wash, Pastel, Charcoal, Crayon, Ink, etc. 


*% The board used for tke above illustration is at its best for water 
color, wash and drybrush. It is also adaptable to charcoal, paste’ 
and crayon. Certain types of rough-textured pencil work can also be 
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Drawn by R. Rose Kappel with Official Naval Approval 
The afternoon sun slants down upon a forma- of the ships and in the dark areas of wave and 
tion-line of destroyers executing a turn some- cloud. Their subtlety and responsiveness are 





where in the North Atlantic. illustrated in the soft, delicate tones of light 

In this drawing, the artist exhibits the sky areas—and in the glancing grace of 
sweeping range of Typhonite Eldorado pencils. the sunlight as it rides the waves and gleams 
Their power is demonstrated in the rich blacks on the foreground destroyer. 
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REHEARSAL ETCHING 


C. Eglington, in Print Connotsseur, Vol. 11, wrote: “Contrast finally ‘The Rehearsal’ 


other recent plate that you can think 


comparing a single instrument, fine as u 
orchestral. It has range. Full away from 


esque.” This plate is one executed 


m PP) 





Per eros 


BY ARTHUR W. HEINTZELMAN 


It is a masterpiece 


may be, with an or 
gray to fail cul ” Dy 


vidence m 1919. “Th 


was an old musician who at one time enjoyed quite a reputation 
is an interesting old gentleman, full of stories of his musical ca 

the studio in which he posed, and it was a privilege to hav 
artistic appreciation grace the model throne 
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A PORTFOLIO OF 


Etchings ail Drypoints by 


+ ARTHUR W. HEINTZELMAN + 


In 1917 Arthur William Heintzelman held his first 
exhibition of etchings at Goodspeed’s Book Shop in 
Boston. In 1921 he arrived in Paris where he lived 
and worked for fifteen years. In 1928 Marcel Guiot, 
of Paris, published a two-volume quarto catalog of 
Heintzelman’s complete work to that date, All of the 
132 plates, handsomely reproduced at exact size in 
gravure, were prefaced by an introduction by Camp- 
bell Dodgson of the British Museum. That publica- 
tion is a symbol of an accomplishment that is unique 
in the graphic arts world: in eleven short years Heint- 
e- zelman had skyrocketed to international fame. And 
Heintzelman at 37 was scarcely midway in his career. 
Since then his stock has steadily risen. His eminence, 
so early assured, has been fortified by the 96 plates 

issued since 1928, a grand total of 228 at this writing. 





In devoting five pages of this six-page article to reproductions of Heintzelman’s plates, 
little space remains for even this scant introduction. There is much of great interest that 
might be written about the etchings and about their author, but since the artist’s message 
resides in his work itself, rather than in words, we have permitted the prints to monopolize 
these pages. In devoting two of them to the famous Beethoven, Vieux Lion Fatigue we 
have selected a subject that is especially close to Heintzelman’s heart. He says, “Altogether 
I have done five plates of Beethoven and all were done after much research, I have always 
steeped myself in this great master’s music and it is needless to say that he has always been 
a great inspiration in my art. Only three of the plates have been published: Beethoven, 
Vieux Lion Fatigue, Etude de Beethoven and Study of Young Beethoven, the latter a small 
plate done for the Miniature Print Society. The other two,” he prophesies, “may be pub- 
lished some day but they need further study.” 

It would take all the paper in this magazine to give even a sketchy account of Heintzel- 
man’s diversified genius which has embraced such a variety of themes as: humble shops, 
market stalls and similar objects from the life of the poor people; studies of heads or single 
types, including the old musicians who frequented the Parisian cafes; studies of cabaret life 
on the Left Bank, especially of the Cafe Montmartrois, ‘Then there are the etchings of the 
Passion of Our Lord—a noteworthy group—and many Mother and Child plates which, 
with children’s portraits, represent a distinguished facet of the etcher’s genius. 

It is hoped that our readers, inspired by these few examples, will seek graphic adventure 
among Heintzelman’s prints to be seen in museums and library collections. “The Editor of 
this portfolio suggests that those in the Boston area consult Edward C. Crossett’s complete 
collection of work by Heintzelman in the Bo ton Public Library where, happily, Arthur 
W. Heintzelman is Keeper of Prints. 
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BEETHOVEN, VIEUX LION FATIGUE 


hire 
ha 
Drypoint by Arthur I’. Heintzelman _— 
npr 
This is the final and published state of a drypoint, executed in 1929, that ranks among the 

artist's best plates. The halftones on the facing page show the progress in the development 

of the work. This impression and that of the fourth state seem identical in these reproductions, 

which lose some of the subtleties of the originals. A few lines have been added on the collar IN 
»f the cape and the head has been reworked, particularly in the shadow. The background has 

heen somewhat reduced. The artist has signed the plate in the upper left, and in the lower right 

has inscribed “Beethoven ’29, Published Edition, 60 impressions’ 
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First State: The first state before any of the burr has 
been cut away. Unique unpression 
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Third State: The background has been reduced 
ne much hohter value. The hair has been restudied 
were tt comes agamst the background. The lines 


rt TP? ro. f Z . eS - . x bd > 
bh reduced with willow charcoal and water. ( Niue 
MPresston 


CREATIVE STEPS 


IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 


GREAT KTCHING 








Second State: The heavy burr has been cut away and 
the background introduced. Halftones have been 
added to the face and hair. Unique impression. See 
page 32 for a note on drypoint. 





Detail at exact size from the first state impression 
shows the quality of a drypoint line before the burr 
has been reduced. 





This is Heintzelman’s pencil study for the Beethoven 
head, 
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PORTUGUESE FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER 


This drypoint (published 1941) reveals another 
facet of Hetntzelman’s art. It ts among the 
best of his child portraits for which he ts justly 
famous. Here he has caught a child’s wistful 
mood and has rendered it with befitting tender- 
ness. The plate ts 9x12 inches 


CAFE MONTMARTROIS 


This plate (10x13) ts remaniscent of those 
Parisian days when Heintzelman strolled along 
the streets and boulevards, loitered on the quays 
or sat in the cafes and cabarets, growing into 
mtimacy with the spirit and tradition of that 
one-time artists’ mecca. In this etching we see 
faces made familiar through other plates exe- 
cuted at this time; the poet, Freddi the musician, 
and the artist himself. It was published in 1925 
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VIGNERON—etching 9x12 executed in 1933 PENCIL STUDY FOR VIGNERON 





MEZZO GIORNO BASILICA SAN MARCO—J//us drypomt (91424712), a daring composition, was executed in 1931 
Hemtselman must have been much mtrigued by these famous horses because he interpreted them in yet another 
plate (Cavalli dt San Marco) 
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LOUIS BOUCHE paints his pictures before he touches 
brushes to canvas. How truce this is can be seen by 
comparing the color reproduction with the pencil draw- 


ing which, done on the spot, records every detail that 
appears in the picture, even to such minutia as the 
three-branched weed that grows beside the tracks. A 
drawing of the man at the left was made on a separate 
sheet. He actually walked into the picture while Bouche 
was drawing, and he consented to stay put for a few 
moments until he had been sketched, His importance 
as pictorial support for the left side of the picture is 
appreciated when we cover him with a finger and see 
the resulting emptiness of the canvas at that point. It 
is interesting thus to discover how indispensable are 
those two white spots of the man’s shirt and shoes as a 
balance for the white of the ferry boat. 

As to color, we note with some surprise how meticu- 
lously the artist has followed the notations that appean 
on his diagram, even such incidentals as the blue-gray 
roof of the little shanty against the red wall, and the 
ochre sand in the coal car. 

This is Bouche’s customary procedure, a quite un 
usual one. He goes to the appointed locale with his 
tracing pad (20x24), studies his subject and makes a 
careful diagrammatic drawing. Very rarely does he 
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take his sketch box along; 


>? 


almost never does he pail 


his canvas on the spot. Back in his studio he procect 


to transfer the subject from drawing to canvas, usual 
by the squaring: up process. 

He begins at once to work on his final painting will 
out preliming ury studies of any kind. If the work does 
go to suit him there «is always another canvas, Usual 
his preconceived composition satisfies him, though 


course he does not hesitate to make changes as 


picture develops. It is not unusual however fot ! 
final painting to follow his drawing and color specili 
tions as faithfully as does the picture here reproduc 

Bouche paints directly without underpainting ol al 
kind, after he has carefully drawn-in the subject on! 
canvas. He begins by laying-in the neutral colors, 4 
gradually works up to the more brilliant hues, of whi 
there are few in his canvases though the general effe 
is rich and strong, Continued on page 
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KINGSTON FERRY 


Oil painting by Louis 


Bouche 


The canvas is 20x24 inches 
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4 CORNER OF BOUCHE'’S STUDIO 


1 careful drawing of the subject, in 
pencil, is seen on an easel beside his 
painting. The squared-up lines, faint 
ly seen on the drawing, indicate the 
artist's method of transferring — the 
study from pape to canvas. News 
papers cut to size and stacked in the 
lower shelf of his painting cabinet are 
used for cleaning brushes before they 
are dipped in the cleaning fluid (kero 


sene) or into another color. 


Exact-size drawing of Bouche’s largest 
and smallest brushes. The spread hairs 
of the bristle brush are deliberately 
splayed—he is doing it in the photo 
graph below — because he likes that 


kind of brush. 
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Bouche declares that he has “given up art.” He 
doesn't take himself too seriously, doesn’t lose. sleep 
wondering how his pictures will stack up with Critics 
or posterity. Today he paints in what he calls a pictur 
postcard manner that is in Conspicuous contrast to his 
Nottingham Lace and Abstract periods. His canvases 
painted in recent years have won prizes and have found 
their way into the nation’s principal museums, from 
the Metropolitan down. His latest award was the Caro 
H. Beck medal for Wildflowers, exhibited at the It 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts Annual. The Met 
ropolitan owns three of his pictures, two of which, Te 
Cents a Ride and Long Island Ball Game are repro 
duced on these pages. It is the old story of an arts 
turning finally from what he thinks he ought to paint 
what in his innermost soul he wants to paint @ 
exigency discussed at some length by Robert Riggs ! 
the December 1943 issue of AMERICAN ARTIST. 

Bouche is, today, an objective painter who is conten 
to draw his inspiration direct from nature, viewing | 
to be sure, in the spirit of his own mood on temper 
ment, and revealing it through his fine sense of desig! 
and generally pleasing color 


The painting of easel pictures, though by no meal 


an incident in Bouche’s career, has at any rate share 


Continued on page 3 
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ure When Bouche began to work on 
his this picture, the boys gathered 
Na) and watched over his shoulder. 
ind One asked, “Whatcha’ doin’ that 
= pitcher fur, the newspaper?” 
TO “No,” replied Bouche, “I’m do- 
oH ing it for the Metropolitan Mu- 
fet seum of Art.” A few months late) 


er it was purchased by the Met. 





LONG ISLAND BALL GAME 













BOUCHE 








TEN CENTS A RIDE 


30x45 inches 


This canvas, exhibited in the 1942 
Artists for Victory Show, won the 
Third Painting Purchase Prize ($2,500) 
and now is owned by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. ; 
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HE AMERICAN AND BRITISH 
armies edge their way closer to the 
eternal city. The Italian terrain is 
blasted by the fire of heavy guns. Italy, 
the land of Art, is in danger of being 
leveled—her people impoverished, het 
wealth, largely figured in terms of her 
monuments to which the rest of the 
world made pilgrimage, diminished. Rome has been 
sacked several times in her long history. Atilla the 
Hun and his hordes were there centuries ago. They 
are back again. But in-between her great days and 
her hours of despair, others; whom the world loves and 
honors, were there too—St. Paul, John Keats, Raphael 
Sanzio. Yes, and millions of others, the great and the 
simple. What did they find herer What will remain: 

One thing is certain. This land was blessed trom 
the beginning with a spirit—an almost indefinable, 














strangely magnetic spirit. It can’t be measured and it’s 
hard to explain, but it’s there. Many expatriates lett 
their homelands to spend their lives within its borders, 
from the Alps in the north to the Tyrrhenian Sea in the 
south. ‘Phe mathematician makes a pilgrimage to Pisa; 
the musician, to Milan; the painter must go to Venice 
and Florence; the sculptor travels the road to Rome. 
Their heroes are gone but the air they breathed is still 
charged with the same spirit. Beauty is always hard to 
explain. But there it is. Out of the vortex of war comes 
this one comforting thought. Beauty will not be ex- 
tinguished. The land of Da Vinci, Dante, Gallileo, and 
Garibaldi, having nurtured many native sons to love 
art, literature, science and liberty, will forever belong, in 
spirit at least, to the whole world of mane men. 

Valenti Angelo, painter, sculptor, writer, and book 
illustrator was born in a small village in Tuscany, in 
1897. He has written the story of his early boyhood in 
this pleasant land in a most charming fashion in Nino. 
lt was his first book for children, published in 1937 by 
the Viking Press, The critics acclaimed this new writer 
whom they encountered in this autobiographical novel. 
They praised the story and delighted in its decoration 
which the author had made. But the best praise came 
from the world of children. They had found a new 
storvteller, and so it was that Valenti Angelo, born of 
poor parents, denied the benefit of formal schooling 
and: largely self-taught in art, should find himself and 
his own struggle for self expression a source of consum 
ing interest to children. 

gut IT am ahead of my story and must go back to 
Fuscany. The Italy of Angelo’s boyhood was poor. 
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VALENTI ANGELO 


A TUSCAN SPIRIT TRANSPLANTED 
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Economically, it was almost impossible for a man to rise 
beyond the station which birth had given him, 

America beckoned. ‘Thousands of Italians, loath to 
leave but anxious to earn the right to greater privilege, 
made the long journey to our shores, Many stayed along 
our eastern seaboard, but some, more venturesome than 
others, traveled inland to our industrial cities, and stil! 
fewer made the longer trip to California, where they 
found an atmosphere and clime nearest to the land they 
had left. One of these was Angelo’s father. 

At the end of five years, Mr. Angelo was able to send 
for his family. Their arrival in California, after a long 
trip from Genoa, was consummated by a reunion in 
which the whole Italian community of Antioch joined 
Antioch, located in the fertile San Joaquin Valley, is 
about thirty-five miles south of San Francisco. To Va 
lenti Angelo it is, and always will be, “the most beau 
tiful valley in the world.” 

Valenti began drawing before he left Italy, and the 
older he grew the more he wanted to devote all his time 
to art. His chance finally came when he was nineteen 
He had attended only a tew evening classes in San 
Francisco but had done independent study in the mu 
seums and libraries in his tree hours alter work. Hear 
ing about an opening in an engraving plant, Angel 
was finally able to convince the manager he could handk 


the job. (It consisted of doing general commercial at 
work.) Angelo admitted to me he had to solve man 
problems as he went along. But such is the ‘benefit o 
self-education that he never forgot what he had learned 























{1 pen drawn lustvation to) The Book of th 
Nights and a Night.” Printed by Rudge for The 1 
Editions Club. 1935 Ingelo made a thousand 
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4 scratchboard drawing for “Nino.” 


All of the illustra 
tions for this book were printed in a gray-green color; 
they were used as chapter headings, tailpieces and text 
illustrations. 


The artist worked for his firm for five years. He was 
steadily advanced in salary and position unul he be- 
came the head of his department. His firm made the 
plates for college annuals and it fell to Angelo to de- 
sign many of these elaborate books for several of the 
big universities in the West, This obligation was An- 
gelo’s introduction to the world of bookmaking. It 
took a lot of courage for him to leave a lucrative job 
and turn down a still more flattering offer to remain. 
But Valenti Angelo had discovered the Grabhorn 
brothers, printers of fine books, and he wanted to be a 
part of this amazing company whose singular idea was 
to print beautiful books. 

The Grabhorns, Edwin and Robert, had achieved a 
nauonal reputation for printing — largely, privately 
printed limited editions on handmade paper from hand 
vet type with craftsman bindings—printing that met no 
deadline, but was always a perfect specimen—and print 
ing that cost lots of money, made the collector covetous, 
but left the printers poor. ‘The Grabhorns wanted 
Angelo to come into their shop, recognizing his natural 
talents as a decorator, but they could only afford to pay 
him one fifth of the salary he was offered to stay at the 
engraving company. Angelo astonished everyone but 
himself by promptly accepting their offer! This is as 
characteristic of Angelo today as it was in 1926. A 
certain amount of money he must have, but freedom 
to work is something Valenti Angelo cannot be without. 
The Grabhorns could and did allow him this freedom. 

That the artist was worthy of such confidence is today 
‘part of the history of fine press books in this country. 
\ngelo staved with the Grabhorn brothers seven years. 
Here he learned every step of setting type and printing. 
During this period he decorated 45 books, a number of 
which he designed throughout, together with thousands 
that passed through his hands for individual illumina 
tion, 

His very first book, ‘The Voyages of Amerigo Ves- 
pucal,” won the gold medal at the American Institute 
of Graphic \rts. Is it therefore anv wonder that he was 
inspired to 20 on to become one ol the finest artists ol 
the book in America? Proof lies in the fact that begin 
Ming in 1927, twenty-five books illustrated by him have 
een included in the “Filty. Books of the Year.” 


One of his greatest successes is worthy of special men 
tion here. It concerns the great folio edition of Walt 
Whitman's, Leaves of Grass, a page of which we repro- 
duce. For nine months, Angelo experimented with illus- 
trative processes and styles trying to find the perfect 
form to suit both the rugged strength of Whitman's 
poetry and to complement the eighteen point (Newstyle) 
type Fred Goudy had made especially for this book. 
At last a decision was reached. Angelo’s first plan was 
selected—thirty-eight simple linear woodcuts which the 
great poet himself would have approved, Angelo does 
not feel his many other experiments for this book had 
been a waste of his time. Out of his long struggle he 
had gained a mastery and a confidence to do this chal- 
lenging decoration. The Grabhorns’, Leaves of Grass, 
published by Random House in 1930, has been fre- 
quently cited by discerning critics as the finest book eve 
printed in the United States. 

When, in 1933, Valenti Angelo left California to 
come to New York, he had accomplished a distinguished 
volume of work. He had decorated books large and 
small; he had used pen and ink, scratchboard, lithog- 
raphy, and the woodcut; he had mastered that difficult 
and exacting art of illumination. In all of these, how- 
ever, one strong, primitive Italianate quality predomi- 
nates. That quality or character is restraint. Angelo’s 
work in book decoration is distinguished by its appro- 
priateness—by the fact his selected medium and the type 
always appear “made for each other.” 

And indeed, they were. Angelo does not use models, 
preferring instead to create ideal types and convention- 
alized forms. This practice gives his work its archi- 
tectonic character, consistent with his appreciation for 
the work of the early woodcutters, scribes, and illumi- 
nators. Examine carefully these illustrations we are 
privileged to reproduce. You will have to take our word 
for character in the originals we cannot display—beau- 
liful paper of just the right weight and texture, the 

text continued on page 21 












































re rush drawing for H ll of Litt é \/ 


illustrated by Valenti Angelo. The Viking Press, 194] 
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Miniature reproduction — of the 
Opening page of Valenti Angelo’s 
Golden 


The Sermon on the Mount.” The 


Cross Press edition. of 


illustrations were hand colored 
ind tlluminated = following — the 
printing of the sheets. Page size 
716 x 1114 inches. Edition stricth 
limited to 110 coptes. (Line cut 


courtesy Linotype News.) 

















VALENTI 


A page from “The Scarlet Letter,” pub- 


lished by Random House in 1929. Angelo 


designed and cut 24 woodcut decorations 
g 


A N G E LO for this book. 


Printed by the Grabhorn 


Press from the original four color blocks. 





A miniature halftone reproduction of a 
page from “Paradise Valley” written and 
illustrated by Valentt: Angelo. The Viking 
Press. The illustrations, printed originally 
in sanguine color, were drawn on zinc and 
printed by offset lithography. 


Reproduction of frontispiece by Valenti Angelo, originally 
printed in brick red, gray-blue (stars) and black (type). From 
“The Long Christmas” by Ruth Sawyer. The Viking Press, 1941, 


of 


A page from “The _ Psalms 
David,” published by the Peter 
Pauper Press. The initials 


de- 


signed by Angelo were printed m 


red. (Line cut, courtesy Linotype 
News.) 
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WILL praise thee with 
I 


J 
Saimy whole heart: before 
} the gods will I sing praise 


unto thee. I will worship 
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i] A toward thy holy temple 
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praise thy name for 
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or thy truth: for thou hast magnified 
thy word above all thy name. In the day 
when I cried thou answeredest me, and 
strengthenedst me with strength in my 
soul. All the kings of the earth shall 
praise thee, O Lord, when they hear the 
words of thy mouth. Yea, they shall sing 
in the ways of the Lord: for great is the 
glory of the Lord. Though the Lord be 
high, yet hath he respect unto the k wly 

but the proud he knoweth afar off 
Though I walk in the midst of trouble 

thou wilt revive me: thou shalt stretch 
forth thine hand against the wrath of 
mine enemies, and thy right hand shall 
save me. The Lord will perfect that 
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A miniature reproduction show 

the page de nof “The Le 

Grass. O I parce e 10 x 

41, inches. R lom House, 193] 

(Line cut.ce esy Linotype News 
— 























Reproduction of woodcut for “Leaves of Grass.” 


perfection of the letter-press printing which the repro 
ductions only suggest. But you can see the design of 
the pages, the disposition of the type and decoration, 
the relation of the elements to each other. These things 
Angelo learned slowly but well. He studied the great 
books of the past—especially those thoroughly hand 
made books from the earls period of Italy’s Renais 
sance—the Florentine and books of the. fil 
teenth and early sixteenth century. ‘These masterful 
books, that are characterized by a sobriety and charm 
hefore the sophistication of the latter period set in, 
were his models, Don’t be misled. Angelo is no imitator. 
He is carrying on a great tradition and his work has 
been inspired as the work of the illustrious book deco 
rators of the past was inspired by a desire to create 
beautiful works. 

Angelo’s years in New York have duplicated his suc 
cess in California. Shortly after the establishment of 
his studio in Bronxville, New York, he began executing 
important commissions for George Macy of the Limited 
Editions Club, Peter Beilenson of the Peter Pauper 
Press, and others. Preferring to do the kind of work hi 
fnjoys most, Angelo has turned down many opportuni 
ules for work in allied fields—work that would rob him 
of the liberty he knows how to use so well. It is im 
portant to state that between book commissions Angelo 
devotes himself with equal ardor to his painting and 
culpture, \s early as 1928, his paintings had achieved 
Considerable fame, found many ardent purchasers. In 
lact, Valenti Angelo has always been 
love of books and his love of painting. 
dependence, he is able to do both. 


Venetian 


torn between his 
By retaining his 


Nearly original size 


Blocks were knife-cut and printed h the type 


He 


This elusive stat 


many a most successtul career, wants to imncrease 


the perfection of his art. he feels is 
always just out of reach. As we mentioned earlier, he 
has turned to writing books for children, using his own 
background and early struggles as lively material. And 
again, one fine juvenile has followed another until the 
sixth is about ready for the press. When he wishes to 
gauge the interest of his voung readers he turns natu 
rally to his own children, and for critical assistance, to 
his devoted and artistic wife. Under the encouraging 
guidance of Miss May Massee, able director of children’s 
books at the Viking Press, Angelo has been able to exer 
cise his artistic talents in this exacting field, also. 

His story should be an inspiration to other artists. 
It would be difficult to find a more impressive intet 
pretation of Valenti Angelo’s art than a foreword con 
tributed by the late Sherwood Anderson to an exhibi 
tion of the artist’s paintings some vears ago. We use 
it here as a conclusion, for though it speaks of painting, 
it does, with equal appropriateness, apply to Mr, An 
gelo and his whole artistic outlook. Sherwood Anderson 
wrote: “I think there is power of feeling in these paint 
ings, and that the power goes out of them into a room 
and returns into them. 

“T think we Americans need this kind of paintn 
this kind of painter. 

“T think we need such paintings in our houses. [ do. 
They are reaching for some lost dignity in man and in 
reaching, help bring it back.” 


and 
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This artist is not satisfied with what would be for Give Generously to the Red Cross 
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Martha Sawyers 


in Balt in 1937 


MARTHA 
SAW TERS 


Among the books which fed the mind and imagimation 
of Martha Sawyers when she was a tiny girl in Cuero, 
‘Texas, was one entitled “Religion of the Far East.” A 
forbidding title to be found in a nursery! However, fon 
the little Texan lass this volume became a magic carpet 
upon which one might journey at will—and that was 
rather often 
side of the world. To be sure, she learned very little 


into strange and exotic lands on the other 


about the religious philosophies of their inhabitants; 
but the pictures of their ceremonics, surroundings and 
ways of life convinced her that the people of the Orient 
were just about the most fascinating people on earth. 
She still thinks so, indeed so passionately that she is 
willing to be pigeonholed by art editors as an illustrator 
of Asiatic lore. 

That does not narrow her field of action as greatly 
as one might imagine, especially in these latter years 
when, willynilly, our interest in the Orient has become 
far from casual. ‘The supply of artists with any kind 
of oriental background is severely limited and publish- 
ers are fortunate, when a Pearl Buck or a Mona Gardner 
feature comes along, to have Martha Sawyers in the 
offing. Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews found her equally 
useful for his treatise on The Future Man in Collier’s. 
In her series of drawings for him she reconstructed the 
Java ape man and other types leading up to and includ 
ing the Man of the Future as envisioned by the scientist 
explorer, When China Relief looked about for a poste 
artist, there again was Miss Sawvers who had lived and 
painted in Peiping until the advancing tide of Japanese 
aggression all but shut off her escape to Shanghai. 
Indeed, the war was raging at the Marco Polo bridg« 
two weeks before her departure. 

Life, in its January 24th issue, reproduced, in color, 
several of her pastel drawings of oriental types in the 


British Merchant Navy. As this is being written the 
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Commentary by Ernest W. Watson 


[Illustrator of Oriental Lore 


originals of these are on exhibition at the Ferargil Gal 
leries in New York. F. N. Price, in the catalog for 
word, gives the following thumbnail picture of th 
artist's colorful background: 

“Martha Sawyers came out of the heart of Texas to 
New York (a cheer for the Art Students League). Ti 
sali, where the men know 
pigs and rice and the natives dance and the women ar 
beautiful. So on to Penang, Singapore, Sumatra, Java 
Hong Kong, Shanghai, Peiping. So that now she is at 
ambassador of the Orient.. Later there was Mexico ani 


paint in Paris, to work in 


men in white pajamas, women with dark long skits 
and a black shawl from which generally emerged a littl 
brown baby. So she brings us a bright picture of thi 
other sides of the earth, unbelievable peoples and place 
Only a great love for these could have exacted th 
hundreds of paintings asiatic-oriental. Hard work that 
perfected a technique and color brilliant and authenti 
lo quote (in part) the dean of American art critic 
‘Her line is as fluent as it is sure, and her color whil 
brilliance, its value is nevertheless 1 


, 9° 


giving exotic 
strained in good taste. 

Miss Sawyers never planned her career as an illus 
trator; she had it thrust upon her. Returning from the 
round-the-world tour that she and her husband maé 
in 1937, she exhibited in the Marie Sterner Gallerie 
drawings and paintings she had produced in the Duté 
East Indies and in China. Her pictures were seen b 
William Chessman, art editor of Collier's, who haj 
pened to be in need of such an illustrator as Mis 
Since then, Collie 
having discovered her has had first though not exclus!' 
claim upon her brush. 

Her study at the Art Students League was principal 
under the tutelage of George Bridgman and Georg 


Sawyers certainly seemed to be. 


Continued on page ? 
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China Relief Poste) by Martha Sawyers 


lainted in oil ¢ 








olors OM Canvas 


Reproduction by courtesy of 


Collier's and Ferargil Galleries 





tt 
{ 
Chinese Woman 
Pastel portrait 19x24 inches 
The head is done mostly in 
sanguine and black with 
moderate use of cool colors. 
' 
\ 
Balinese Vian 19x24 inches Drawn in 


pastel, from life, in 1937. First v4 produced 


in Collier’s in colo) 
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Composition sketches in pencil for the Chinese Garden 
lustration. There is no intervening step between the 
acce pled pencil study and work on the final canvas. 
The figures ave first drawn freely on the canvas with 
a small round sable brush. Thin oil washes (oil color 
diluted with mineral spirits) are then applied, Tho omeuch 
the manner of watercolor, be fore any mmpasto panting 


is done. 

















A Chinese Garden Oil on canvas, 24x32. Originally reproduced in color as an illustration 
for Collier's. Miss Sawyers’ technique is demonstrated in the exact-size detail below. There 1s 
very little impasto on the canvas which is mainly treated with thin oil washes. Note the 
erayon-like handling—the result of applying the paint with relatively small brushes, and scrap- 


S 


ing the canvas with strokes of a knife blade. 
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Productions by courtesy of 


Colliers and Ferargil Galleries 
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Dr. M. J. G., Potterville, Cal., writes 
in part: May I be permitted to suggest 
a subject for discussion in AMERICAN 
Artist that would help me and _ per- 
haps others? Would you please write 
an article setting forth the principles of 
the distinction between originality and 
plagiarism? 

To be specific, my personal problem is 
this: I am an amateur working mainly 
in sculpture. The nearest big city (Los 
Ange'es) is 175 miles away. I live in a 
smal! place where models do not exist, 
so I try to do mostly animals. I use 
wood and the granite of the Sierra Ne- 
vadas which are very close to my home. 
Now I have seen, in books and maga- 
zines, several poses of cats that William 
Zorach has done in granite boulde-s, 
and I like them well enough to want to 
do a cat too. If I do, where do I stand 
ethically and legally? 

Taubes’ answer to the question: 

There ain’t no such animal as plagiar- 
ism in art. No one produces art from 
out a vacuum. All painters and sculp- 
tors draw from artistic experiences of the 
past or the present. That does not mean 
that artists should habitually have their 
hands in the pockets of others. Of course 
the more one berrows from his neighbor, 
the more he takes away from himself. 
Let’s consider a concrete case: Should a 
semi-skilled practitioner copy, for ex- 
ample, works by a Modigliani, a Matisse, 
a Dufy, ete. and sign them with their 
individual names it would be plain 
swindle. Naturally, no one would know 
the difference; in fact such a copy might 
easily be superior to the original; but, 
nonetheless, “copying” a signature is a 
fraud. Should, however, a painter sign 
his own name to his work, no one might 
prevent him from copying the work of 
one of his colleagues (dead or alive). 
No moral turpitude is involved in such an 
act. The old masters did not mind being 
copied. Indeed, it was common practice 
for pupils to use the designs of the 
masters for their own work; often they 
copied their masters’ works to the last 
details. Sometimes it was a famous 
master who copied a work of his com- 
petitor. -As a rule, such copies were not 
signed at all, or they carried the name of 
the copyist. That is why, today, there is 
often much confusion as to what is an 
original Raphael or a Giulio Romano or 
a Sodoma. Even Rembrandt made draw- 
ings after some of Lastman’s, his teacher’s 
work, and used them for his own paint- 
ings. On the other hand, it was an ac- 
cepted practice that an old master would 
sign a painting executed entirely by his 
assistants. So here, an original signa- 
ture was put to a “fake” painting. 
Raphael himself did not hesitate to sign, 
with a flourish, paintings he had hardly 
inspected. (Such paintings were sent by 
Lorenzo de’ Medici to Francis I of 
France and his spouse as tokens of friend- 
ship or, to put it straight, as means of 
appeasement. Jeanne D’Aragon, and the 
large Holy Family, now [once] in the 
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Louvre, were among these.) Where do 
we stand here legally? These questions, 
I suppose, would stump even our old wise 
men in Washington. 

In contrast to the lack of concern of 
the old masters regarding their artistic 
property, our presentday Colossuses are 
most jealous of their small inventions. 
Whoever gets such a brilliant idea as to 





TAUBES’ page 


Frederic Taubes, prominent American painter and authority 
on technical matters will, each month, discuss some phase 
of the painters’ problems. He will also be glad to answer 
questions, technical or otherwise on this page. Address him 
care of American Artist, 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 
Questions will be answered in order of receipt. 


put two eyes on a face viewed from 
profile hurries to register his find with 
the custodians of things esthetic. Today, 
due to the endeavors of some of our art 
promoters, some of the alleged art has 
taken on the aspect of a four-ring eg. 
cus where the performers try to outdo 
one another in febrile though feeble aero- 
batics. 





TAUBES’ QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Miss D. J. 1., Holyoke, Mass., asks: 


How does one execute glazes on a por- 
trait? 

Answer: Glazes are used in the shadow 
parts exclusively. Lights are always 
opaque. In order to paint glazes on a 
portrait, a light underpainting in the 
shadow parts is essential. Such an un- 
derpainting may be light-gray, light- 
orange, light-pink, or it may be white, 
or some other light tint. The color of 
the shadow is then thinly applied to the 
underpainting. A thinly applied shadow 
will reveal to a greater or lesser extent 
the nature of the underlying color. For 
more information read “The Technique 
of Oil Painting’ and “Studio Secrets.” 


Question 2: How did Renoir achieve his 
effects of green, blue, and red? 
Answer: In contrast to most of the Im- 
pressionists, Renoir often employed glazes 
because he was acquair.ted with the use 
of transparent colors from the time when 
he worked as a porcelain painter. Green 
colors were often obtained by superim- 
position of transparent blues and yellows. 
Although these colors are not mixed d: 
facto, the eye will conceive these super- 
imposed colors as if they were mixed. 
Red and blue colors can not be produced 
in this manner. But one finds in Renoir 
very often a superimposition (or close 
proximity) of blues and reds; the first 
used in a transparent, the second in a 
semi-opaque manner. Various shades of 
violet hues were obtained from such 
combinations. 


Question 3: How did Cézanne succeed in 
retaining the brilliance of his colors al- 
though he painted in thin oils? 

Answer: Cézanne did paint in turpentine- 
diluted colors, but paintings executed in 
this manner have no brilliance; on the 
contrary they darken and yellow. A coat 
of varnish may lend to such colors some 
semblance of life. Such measure of lumi- 
nosity as is found on some of Cézanne’s 
paintings executed with impasto results 
from an interchange of cold and warm 
color dabs. 


Mrs. G. K., New York City, asks: 

I have read in a recent issue of an art 
magazine a statement made by a painter 
to the effect that all great art is “social 
art.” Is this true? 

Answer: “Social,” according to my dic 
tionary, pertains to “men living in so- 


ciety.” I am afraid that the painter 
whose statement is quoted is not quite 
right. All painters—including the author 
of this column—have a common profes- 
sional disease, namely, they contend that 
they do “precisely what the great mast- 
ers did.” Well, take it with a grain of 
salt, or perhaps with two grains. No, 
social art was practiced only on the 
rarest occasions. “Men as living in so 
ciety,’ as a rule, were not the object of 
the great masters concern, (except when 
painting portraits or historical scenes). 
Angels, devils, saints, and all sorts of 
heathen fantasies cannot be considered so- 
cial art. But all this is really beside the 
point. Whether a painter paints a social 
subject or a_ pickled dragon, matters 
little. The painter does not have to love 
or hate the object of his attention in or- 
der to be convincing. In order to sue 
ceed, the painter needs, like a_ sur 
geon, a good measure of objectivity. A 
surgeon does not love nor does he hate 
a tumor—he takes it out. As I see it 
the religious paintings of the rogue, the 
blasphemist, and nun-seducer,  Fliippo 
Lippi convey at least as much pious feel- 
ings as the paintings of the saintly, Fra 
Angelico. Once more: The preoccupation 
with social—or any other causes—has 
nothing whatever to do with the powers 
which activate the painter’s brush. 


Question 2: Why are our contemporary 
painters so jealous of one another? Is 
this characteristic of our times? 

Answer: Not at all. In this respect not 
many changes have occurred, I presume, 
since the time of the “muralists” from 
the Magdalenian period. But let us cot 
sider a situation as presented by Sebasti- 
ano del Piombo, who lived in a time 
when art was at its prime. Wrote he to 
Michelangelo: “It is a pity that you were 
not in Rome, so that you might have sees 
the two recent paintings done by that 
‘chieftain of the synagogue’ (A current 
contemptuous nickname for Raphael). You 
would have most certainly hated them 
I shall say only that nothing wou 
have been more contrary to your taste 
etc., etc.’—just a friendly gossip by om 
of Raphael’s colleagues. As a char- 
acteristic fact as to the jealousies of att 
ists, I shall mention that every succe® 
sive architect working on Saint Peters 
Cathedral did his best to discredit the 
work of his predecessors and to counter 
act his predecessors’ intentions. 
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Ask your dealer or send money order or check to receive books postpaid 


SCRIPT and MANUSCRIPT: 
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session of professionals and 
students. . Each 50c 


TECHNIQUES: 37 pages 
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tions. Gives you the ground 
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Each 50c 
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ARTS and CRAFTS PROJECTS: 
10 separate projects ranging 
from 4 to 12 pages each—Map 
and Chart Making, Paper Deco- 
rating, Spotter and Airbrush, 
Textile Dyeing, Book Binding, 
and many more, all in handsome 
portfolio cover. ... Each $1.00 


CARTOONING: How profes- 
sional cartoonists ‘‘get that way” 
— 60 wonderfully illustrated 
pages of techniques used by 
America's top flight comic strip, 
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Also a chapter on the theory 
of humor. Each $1.00 
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AMATEUR PAGE 


Taubes discusses BACKGROUND TREATMENTS in Portrait Painting 









his article pre-prints a portion of the chapte 
Painting a Portrait, Step-by-Step in Frederic 
atitbes’ forthcoming book, “Oil Painting for 


eginners.” (Watson-Guptill Publications) 
Ready in the fall 


ice the background often covers large portions of the 
inting, it will contribute to a lesser or stronger degree 
to the general appearance of the painting. 

When painting a background, the following prin- 
ciples should be observed: The background should aid 
the plasticity of a figure. It should not dominate the 
figure through colors and the effects of light and shade: 
this implies that the background should not be more 
active than the main motif. When painting the back- 
ground, one should keep in mind that its function is to 
aid and to emphasize the main motif. This is the reason 
why it would be a mistake to paint the background 
first and the figure last; so long as the figure is not 
finished, the background should be neutral—non-com- 
mittal. When the main motif has advanced far enough, 
finishing of the backgreuwnd may proceed. The final co- 
ordination of a background and a figure may then be 
carried out, 

\ background for a portrait may be anything from 
a backdrop, a piece of cloth, a void, a kitchen interior, 
to a Grand Canyon panorama. Since a discussion of the 
endless possibilities is rather futile, we shall consider 
the principles of the background function in relation 
to the figure, assuming that the background is an empty 
space influenced by light and shade. The following are 
the characteristics of the backgrounds which are here 
demonstrated in the five halftones. 

\. Dark background and light appearance of the figure 

B. Dark silhouetted figure on light background 

C. Shadows of the figure blending with the shadows of 
the background, and the lights of the figure blend- 
ing with the light of the background 

D. Dark masses against light masses and vice versa 

E. Irregular distribution of light and shade, aiming at 
dramatic emphasis. 

Simple colors of neutral character will usually be more 

suitable for the background of a portrait than complex 

or brilliant ones. I don’t mean to say that a stark red, 

vellow, green, or other strong color should be ruled out 

for use in backgrounds. But the perfect co-ordination 

of strong colors of a background into the general color 

scheme of a painting entails certain difficulties. The 

beginner would therefore do well to acquaint himself 
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A Dark background—light figure 


first with simple color combinations, like the following: 
(Ochre, in this list, means yellow ochre.) 

White, ochre, black 

White, 

White, 

White, 

White, cadmium yellow (or orange), black 

Naples yellow, black 

Naples yellow, black, umber 


ochre, ultramarine (or Prussian blue), black 
ochre, Prussian blue, umbei 
ochre, Venetian red, viridian green 


As we see, these colors represent combinations of 
warm colors—ochre, cadmium yellow, Naples yellow, 
Venetian red, umber—and cold colors—black, ulue 
marine, Prussian blue, viridian green. The variations 
which may be achieved with these simple colors are 
endless. 

What tools should be used for painting the back- 
ground—whether bristle or soft brushes, or the palett 
knife—depends on the texture which one plans to effect 
It is best to start painting the background with a rather 
large bristle brush; in the final stages soft hair brushe 


or the palette knife may be employed. 
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B Dark figure—light background C Shadows of figure blending with the dark back- 
ground and lights blending with the light 
background 
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These fine colours 
are now again 
available in whole 
tubes. 


WRITE FOR LIST OF COLOURS ; 








The HUGHES OWENS Co., Lid 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and Winnipeg 





MORE ABOUT LUMIPRINTING 


The limited space at our command in these days of paper 
shortages unfortunately prevents us from using much of 
the material on Lumiprinting which reaches us since 
our publication of Joseph di Gemma’s book on the sub- 
ject. However, di Gemma himself was in the other day 

he is now in service—with a new development which 
should interest many readers. 

The drawing at the left was done in wash on ordinary 
bond paper. It was then used like a photographic film: 
A sheet of regular photographic paper was placed in 


contact with it and exposed to the light, making the 


photographic print shown in the center. ‘Vhis paper print 


was then used as a negative for printing the final positive 


print shown at the right, which again was on regulai 


print paper. An endless number of these prints could be 


made from the paper negative. Pen, pencil, or any othet 
suitable light stop could be used on the original draw 
ing in place of the wash. 
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This practical Fountnbrush WRITES LIE! 

A PEN, is a must in every well-organized 

industry. You can write your own poster, 

showcards, price tickets, advertisemen! 

Just the thing for making sketches 274 

layouts. For marking boxes, parcels, fold: 

ers, etc. Ideal for anything that require 

bold, clear lettering. Best of all—it is! 

time-saving device —it dries as you writ 

This remarkable lifetime Fountnbrush 

writes on paper, cardboard, wood, metal 

All three lines glass, cellophane, burlap, textiles or #"! 
made with the other surface—a boon for storekeepe! | 
same nib artists, metal workers, shipping '0°™ | 
: warehouses and industrial plants. 
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For Everyone 


ANATOL SHULKIN 





ANATOL SHULKIN, noted easel and 
mural painter, has also been for many 
years an inspiring art teacher. He has 
taught at Cooper Union and privately. 
His easel paintings are included in 
the collections of the Metropolitan 
Museum, the Whitney Museum and 
in many private collections. His pic- 
tures have been shown in the large 
museum exhibitions, including the 
San Francisco Golden Gate Exhibi- 
tion, the Carnegie International, the 
Chicago Art Institute Annual, the 
Corcoran Biennial, the Whitney 
Museum Annual, the Pennsylvania 
Academy Annual, the St. Louis Mu- 
seum Annual, Artists Congress exhi- 
bition at the Metropolitan Museum 
and other important shows. 


Shulkin completed a large mural 
for the Barbizon Plaza Hotel, and 
recently another in fresco for the 
Canajoharie, N. Y., Post Office. He 
has won several mural awards in 
Competitions of the Section of the 
Fine Arts (United States Treasury). 


GALLERY NOTE 


Anatol Shulkin’s paintings are regu- 
larly shown at the Midtown Galleries, 
605 Madison Avenue, New York. 


~~ 
The Outstanding 


AMERICAN PAINTER 
AND ART TEACHER 
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ARTISTS OIL COLOR 


MR. SHULKIN WRITES: 


““As you know, for the past few years | 
have been using Grumbacher Finest Oil 
and Water Colors, because I have com- 
pared them with the noted European 
makes and found them superior in every 


frubtohubray 


respect.”’ 


**All the Grumbacher Finest 
Oil Colors are guaranteed to 
be superior or equal in qual- 
ity to specifications estab- 
lished by the U. S, Govern- 
ment, and recommendations 
of the American 
Artists’ Profes- 
sional League.”’ 

The above state- 
ment appears on 
every tube, togeth- 
er with complete 
descriptions of pig- 
ment and oil con- 
tents. 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 

STUDIO 
TUBE 1” x 4” 



















Send us the name of 
your local artists’ ma- 
terial dealer and we will 
mail you gratis a 12 page 
monograph reprint (with 
2 full color plates) about 
Paul Sample, NA, and 
Frederic Whitaker, two 
New England water 
colorists. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


470 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Prominent Artist Users of Strathmore...No. 25 of a Series 








displays her 
unusual draftsman technique on 


STRATHMORE 


Returning from an around-the-world tour in 
1937, Martha Sawyers exhibited drawings and 
paintings she had produced in Bali, Java, Su- 
matra and China, and quickly became famous 
as an illustrator of Oriental lore in fiction mag- 
azines. Chosen to create the poster publicity of 
China Relief, she has been called “an ambas- 
sador of the Orient? 


Her approach is that of the draftsman. She 
builds her forms with crayon-like pastel sticks, 
in a line technique that carefully captures the 
character of her Oriental subjects. She finds 
Strathmore paper particularly responsive to her 
unusual technique. Strathmore Artist papers are 
the choice of leaders in many fields of advertis- 
ing and fine arts. YOU can work with speed, 
efficiency and confidence on Strathmore. 


Write for Free Sample Book, showing 
the complete line. Strathmore Paper 
Company, West Springfield, Mass. 


Paper Is Part of the Picture 


ARTIST 
PAPERS 
y| & BOARDS 
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MARTHA SAWYERS J from page 22 


Luks. She had greater sympathy for the teachin F 
Bridgman than for that of Luks, an understandable big 
when we remind ourselves that although Miss Sayye, 
paints, her approach is that of the draftsman rathe 
than of a painter such as Luks, an exponent of brog 
luscious brush-work. She wields her brush pretty mg 
as she uses her pastel sticks in her portrait studies; wig 
these crayon-like strokes she builds up her forms on jy 
of thin washes of color. And with a knife blade she of, 
produces line technique by scraping through dried coly 
tones to the canvas, handling the knife blade as thoy 
it were a stick of crayon. She paints with a medium. 
mineral spirits (refined kerosene)—that gives her wo 
as rapid a drying quality as watercolor or gouache, Thy 
she is definitely a “dry worker,” insisting that her canyy 
be dry at practically every point where she applies; 
brush stroke. 

Her technical manner has been influenced by the yen 
first professional work she did after leaving the An 
Students League. This was in the studios of J. & 
Lamb, creators of stained glass windows. She says thy 
her present method of work is really founded upon tha 
which she employed in painting on glass with a “needle 
in the Lamb studios. 

Miss Sawyers’ illustrations are invariably done in oj 
color on canvas. After she has developed a compositia 
plan with her pencil she makes one or more small cola 
studies in oil or pastel. Then she proceeds on her find 
canvas, first sketching the subject with a round sik 
brush and thin oil color. She employs impasto wit 
reservation, much of the canvas being covered with: 
watercolor-like rendering of oil paint greatly dilutd 
with mineral spirits. 

Models have been something of a problem, thou 
now she finds among her circle of acquaintances mam 
oriental friends who are willing to pose for her illust 
tions. The Asiatic relief agencies also supply types 
occasion. There have been times when she has resotiél 
to “kidnapping” types encountered on the streets, 
old Chinese actor from Chinatown has many times pow 
for her. 

Martha Sawyers is the wife of William Ruesswig, it 
well-known illustrator. The Ruesswigs live in a Na 
York apartment that boasts two studios which enil 
both artists to maintain their professional independent 

Miss Sawyers is petite, vivacious and has a very @ 
arming manner that must account for her succes! 
overcoming the diffidence of native peoples of ti 
Orient. One can scarcely imagine declining to pos! 
such a pleasantly persuasive and sympathetic person. 























BOUCHE trom page 16 


the artist’s talents with the more remunerative demalé 
of business and commissioned art. In 1926 he 0 
painting murals, working for various interior decoralif 
firms, at times employing several other artists in 
adorning of many of the finest homes in Americ. 
public works in this field include murals for the » 
partment of Interior, Washington, D. C., and pat 
for Radio City Music Hall in New York, where 4 
gamut of his taste runs from Hamlet to a burles 
queen, The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
years ago, called for the brush of Louis Bouche to ce 
murals for its new streamlined club cars. ‘These dec 
tions were reproduced in color in Life in its August! 
1941 number. Bouche has also painted commissiom 
works for Fortune and for national advertisers. 
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Made only by “ESTERBROOK” 
—the world’s leading pen makers 
since 1858. 


ESTERBROOK DRAWLET PENS are precision-made for hard use by 
professional artists and students in lettering and broad-line drawing. 
Each DRAWLET PEN is exactly like every other one of the same point 
number... and all are fashioned with the rea scientific care that 
has made Esterbrook Pens the recognized standard everywhere. 

No other pen delivers the same stroke precision as a DRAWLET PEN. 
Every DRAWLET PEN makes its ink stroke smoothly, with clean, 
sharp — ...and does it again and again—without variation in 
width and without blotting. 


Always say “ESTERBROOK DRAW LET” when you ask for a lettering pen. 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Camden, New Jersey 
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as applied to the Business 
Man's needs: Commercial 
Art, Fashion Illustration, 
Dress Design, Interior 
Decoration. 

Professional art jobs in 
class help you earn as you 


learn: graduates unusually 
successful: 60 excellent 
positions still unfilled. 
Get 23d annual FACT- 
BOOE: free 








“WILLIS SHOOK :-O/RECTO 


JeArvt Institute 
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444 Smithfield Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











P A R S 0 N S ome Dey Teen president 
Summer Session July 10 to August 18 


Courses in Costume Design and Illustration; Interior Archi 

tecture and Decoration; Advertising and Industrial Design: 

Flat Design (textiles and papers); and Teacher Training 

Also special courses in Life Drawing and Dress Construction 
Summer Catalogue on request. 


Box A, 136 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


ART CAREER SCHOOL—— 


| Speed-up Courses in Air-Brush for Photo-Retouching 








e industrial Drawing e Advertising Art e Cartooning 
e illustration e Fashion e Costume Design e Painting 
Qualify now for a successful career. Graduates in 
| constant demand. Certificate. Day, Evening, Satur- 
| day classes. Hobby classes for adults. 17th yr. 


MISS ALBERTA fT. ELLISON, Dir. 
ous Suite 2006, 175 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 10 
ne ENC 








Because of prevailing housing conditions 
due to the War the Summer Painting 
class under ROBERT BRACKMAN will 
not be conducted in Noank, Conn. this 
year. 














CENTRAL PARK SCHOOL OF ART 


Fashion Illustration Christina Schmuck 
New York's eutstanding fashion instructor 
Ce-auther “Fashien Iliustration’’ 


COM.-ART & ILLUSTRATION. LIFE. PORTRAIT 
COLOR COURSE & LANDSCAPE 
Anatomy Lectures—Helen Lorenz 

Children’s Class - Sonja Viborg 


ARTHUR BLACK, Dir. 


68 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. CO 5-8708 Cat-B. 





ga FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF am 
PROFESSIONAL ARTS 


Professional Art in all its brancnes; Advertising, Costume, 
and General Design, Painting and Illustration. Saturday 
classes for teachers and laymen. Summer Course starts 
July Sth. Send for Catalog AA. 

Jamesine M. Franklin, Pres. 


460 PARK AVE. (Pent House) NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ART FIGURE STUDIES 


Specialized collections of unretouched photographs of 
models of all types and ages, in full-figure or en- 
larged sectional prints,—expressly produced to meet 
the varying needs of Artists and Students. 
Specimen Selections $3, $5, $10 
(Please state types required) 


Write :— 
MESSRS. GREENWAYS, (P. O. BOX), 











15/A, CLANRICARDE GARDENS, LONDON, W2., 
ENGLAND. 
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ETCHING AND DRYPOINT 


Reprinted from Handbook of Print 
Making and Print Makers by John 
Taylor Arms, Macmillan. 


“In making a drypoint the artist 
draws his subject directly in the 
plate with a very strong, sharp 
needle. The depth of the line is 
governed, not by the use of acid 
{that has po part in this process] 
but by the degree of pressure used 
in drawing. A thin strip of metal, 
known as the ‘burr’, is thrown up 
beside each line. In printing, the 
burr holds the ink as well as the 
line, lending added richness to the 
proof. The artist may remove, 
with a sharp-edged tool called a 
‘scraper’, as much or as little of 
the burr as the tonal effect desired 
may dictate. 


“Corrections and alterations are 
made on an etched or drypointed 
plate by scraping and rubbing the 
lines out with scraper and ‘burn- 
isher.’ As this makes a depression 
in the plate which would hold the 
ink and print as a spot, it is neces- 
sary to ‘knock up’ the plate from 
the back, with a small hammer, 
until the original level is restored 
where the scraping was done. The 
scraped area is then cleaned of 
scratches with various fine abra- 
sives. An etched plate may now 
be re-grounded, drawing may be 
added, and further biting done. 


“A plate containing very deli- 
cate etched or drypointed lines, 
which would wear quickly in print- 
ing, may be steel-faced, thus as- 
suring the artist a fair edition.” 


* * « 


From the above, it is clear that 
a drypoint is really a kind of en- 
graving rather than an etching. In 
the creation of an etching, the 
lines are “bitten” into. the plate 
by the action of acid. First, the 
plate is coated with a thin acid- 
resisting “ground.” Next, the 
grounded plate is blackened by the 
smoke from a tallow candle, to 
prevent glare from the brilliant 
copper, and assist the artist to see 
the progress of his design as he 
draws through the ground, laying 
bare the lines which, in the bath, 
will be etched into the plate. 


After the plate has been etched 
in the acid bath (nitric or hydro- 
chloric) the ground is removed 
and the plate is ready for printing. 
This important process is the same 
for all intaglio plates, including 
those “wet,” or acid processes— 
etchings soft-ground etchings, aqua- 
tints—and those “dry” or engrav- 
ing processes—drypoints, line en- 
gravings and mezzotints. 


In spite of the real difference 
between etching and drypoints, the 
latter are frequently incorrectly 
classified as etchings. The fact 
that some textbooks on printmaking 
call drypoints, “etchings” has en- 
couraged this confusion. 


For more complete clarification 
of this involved situation vour edi- 
tors refer you to the graphic arts 
section of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. 
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ILLUSTRATION ART EDUCATION 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


Also courses leading to Degrees of Bachelor of 
Architecture and Master of Architecture. Enroll. 
ment of 350 degree students 
22 full time teachers of applied 


























7-_ 
ort. 
Summer Session 
July 3-August 12 
Regulor Fall Term 
Starts September 6, Vi 
Send for Bulletin R 
Harold L. Butler, Dean W 
College of Fine Arts 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. ss 
DRA' 





@ GRAND CENTRAL I ,,,. 
SCHOOL OF ART 


DAY AND EVE. COURSES IN: ILLUSTRATION. po. JUNE 
TRAIT, ANATOMY, STILL LIFE, DESIGN, FASHION 
ILLUSTRATION, TEXTILES, ADVERTISING, LAYER —— 
LETTERING, INDUSTRIAL VISUAL AIDS. 


Full and Part Time courses availabi beginniy 
and advanced students. Also special Bef. classe RIN 
for Adults and Children. Schedule on Request. 
Summer School June 20—August 18. (Geheel 
RECISTER NOW—R. BARD FAURE, Director Asnouni 
7054 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, KIM snizel 
tn 
dations, 











! Winter 
Cranbrook provides a stimulating atmosphere of and is 


Art and Culture . Internationally know - 
instructors in eee 
Painting « Sculpture * Weaving ¢ Ceramics* History & —— 


Summer Session June 26 to August 5 


Catalog om request. A 


CRANBROOK §€ , 
Academy of Art 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan New 


An Institution of Higher Learning—Chartered 


PHOENIX ART INSTI } 


Inspirational, practical training to meet opportun’ 
for careers in advertising and commercial art, % 
illustration, fashion drawing, portrait and sti 
painting. Special instruction in color for book-j& 
and posters; anatomy; perspective; composition; 2 
brush. Day, Evening, Saturday classes Certificate n 
speed-up courses under prominent artists. Enroll no 

Catalog 1. a 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17 MU. 6-5: 
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PRATT INSTITUTE®| PF 
THE ART SCHOOL Su 
DEGREE COURSES — Architecture, Art Educatict Clas 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Ill regu, 
tration, industrial Design, Interior Design. a 

38 Studios 90 Instructors 57th Yew i 
Catalogue upon request al 
James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn 5, New Yet leini 
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V Portrait Painting BY ol 
BESSIE POTTER VONNO'E ‘tess 
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Sculpture Tid ee Mation, 

Annual Summer Classes, June 26th to pee rating. 
Eusabethtown, New Yorr In The Adirom Wichige® 
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7, NY, 
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RHODE ISLAND 


One of the country’s outstand- 

L ing art education centers. Fashion 

and interior design, mechanical, 

industrial, advertising design; 

fine and applied arts; textNe en- 

S gineering, mirg. design. Superbly 

equipped—!2_ bidgs., including 

textile plant machine shops. 

f studios, dormitories, laboratories, 

Confers otc. Cultural and social activi- 

B.F.A. and ties. Coed. Catalog. 20 College 
B.S. Street, Providence 3, R. |. 

Sean 








Allen Landscape Classes 
1944 CLASS SCHEDULE NOW READY 
SPRING, SUMMER AND AUTUMN 
VERMONT and NEW HAMPSHIRE 
REGISTRATION LIMITED 
Write Charles Curtis Allen, A.N.A. 





WABAN 68, MASSACHUSETTS 











DRAWING AND PAINTING CLASSES 
Portrait, Still Life and Outdoor Sketching 
MARGARET FITZHUGH BROWNE 


ANNISQUAM, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
JUNE TO OCTOBER BOOKLET ON REQUEST 











RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART 


(School of the John and Mabel Ringling Museum of Art) 


Announces 12 weeks summer term opening June 12, for art- 
ists, art teachers, art students and art hobbyists, at Little 
Switzerland, North Carolina—4,000 feet elevation. Faculty of 
outstanding artists teaching Drawing and Painting. Illustra- 
tion, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts. Superb living accommo- 
dations. Board, room, tuition $300. Special weekly rates. 
Winter School—Sarasota, Florida. Write for general catalog 
and folder ‘“‘Summer Study in the Land of the Sky.” 
Address: V. M. Kimbrough, Pres., Sarasota, Florida. 








A. K. CROSS Paavine 
° ° PAINTING 
BOOTH BAY HARBOR, MAINE SUMMERS 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA WINTERS 
New method insures perfect values and color 


18th Summer: June to October 








BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
July 26th to August 26th, 1944 


Twelfth year in the Canadian Rockies 


Art, Music, Drama, Short 
Story Writing, Weaving and Design, 
and Oral French. 

For prospectus write: 
Director, Extension Denartment, 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
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Professor Emmy Zweybruck 
Guest Instructor 
Summer Session: ~e 26-Aug. 4 


Classes in Desicen, Stenciling, Silk Screen. Also 


reg o j 
renular faculty in drawing, painting, design, and 





7 - r 
Write F. H. Meyer, for Summer Catalog 


California College of Arts & Crafts 
_ Broadway & College, Oakland 11, Calif. 


“App INSTITUTE 


fession, 
ttlal ang al School. Fine Arts, Painting, Sculpture. Indus- 
ration. Dregs — Arts. Fashion Drawing. Interior Dec- 
ting, Teachen ea Dress Construction. Occupational Crafts, 
65th year S er Training, Degree and Diploma Courses 
Michigan ay ummer School, June 26. Catalog 
ve. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 999 











BULLETIN BOARD from page 4 
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McCANDLISH AWARDS for 1944 will be 
given for 24-sheet poster design ad- 
vertising any brand of cigarettes, gaso- 
line or soft drink. For all American 
artists and art students. Prizes will 
total $2,000. Entries due by April 20. 
. A. Speckman, McCandlish Litho- 
graph Corp., Roberts Ave. & Stokley 
St., Philadelphia. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, WASHING- 
TON: Two $360 and three $180 four- 
year scholarships in creative painting 
in career program leading to B.A. de- 
gree and certificate in Art Education. 
Course given at Phillips Memorial Gal- 
lery Art School under direction of 
C. Law Watkins. Graduate work leads 
to M.A. degree. Art treasures of 
Washington utilized in program. For 
details and illustrated catalog: Pres. 
Paul F. Douglass, The American Uni- 
versity, Washington 6, D. C. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: Kate Neal Kin- 
ley Memorial Fellowship provides $1,000 
for one academic year of study under 
program approved by Committee. Place 
of study may be in any approved edu- 
cational institution or with an approved 
private master. Open to graduates of 
the College of Fine’ and Applied Arts 
of Univ. of Ill. and to graduates of 
other institutions of equal educational 
standing, whose principal studies have 
been in art, architecture or music. 
(Applicant must not be more than 24 
yrs. June Ist.) Applications due May 
1st. For details and application blanks: 
Mr. Rexford Newcomb, Chairman, Kate 
Neal Kinley Comm., Urbana, III. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: Lydia E. Parker 
Bates Scholarship in Fine Arts provides 
scholarships in varying amounts for 
students, undergraduates and graduates 
in Art, Architecture, Architectural En- 
gineering, and Landscape Architecture, 
who show promise in their field; who 
have superior academic records; and 
who cannot attend the University without 
financial aid. Grants good for 1 yr.; 
may be renewed. Applications should 
be filed with the Dean, College of Fine 
and Applied Arts, 110 Architecture 
Bldg., Urbana, III. 


MONTICELLO COLLEGE, ALTON: Ten 
scholarships of $200 each in any of the 
fine arts. For graduates of accredited 
high schools. Students must submit 
samples of their work and meet en- 
trance requirements of the college. Ap- 
plications and work due May 1. A, N. 
Sullivan, Dir., of Admission, Monticello 
College, Alton, Ill. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: The College of 
Fine Arts announces the following schol- 
arships to be granted by competition on 
July 15: Art, one $400 and four $200 
scholarships; Architecture, one $400 and 
four $200 scholarships. Entries due 
July 6. Applications due before June 
30. Dean H. L. Butler, College of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. 


GRUMBACHER’S NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS: Cash awards and scholarships 
through 20th Ann. Nat'l Scholastic 
Awards. For American & Canadian High 
School students. Jury. Medium: oil. 
Closing date May '44. For entry blanks 
write M. Grumbacher, 470 W. 34th St., 
New York: or in Canada to 179 King 
St., W., Toronto, Canada. 


HIGGINS 15TH MEMORIAL AWARDS: Schol- 
arships, cash, honorable mentions & 
gifts through Drawing Ink Sec. of 20th 
Ann. Nat'l Scholastic Awards. For High 
School students in the U. S. and Canada. 
Closing date Spring °44. For com- 
plete information write Higgins Ink Co., 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS: National Exhibition 
at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, May 
20-June 4. Under sponsorship of Scholas- 
tic Magazine. 50 scholarships & prizes 
totaling $5,680 will be awarded to high 
school students for original work of 
art. For students in 7th-12th grades, 
inclusive, in Canada, U. S. and posses- 
sions. Mediums: oil, watercolor, tem- 
pera, ink, pencil. Jury. Works due 
Mar. 25. For prospectus apply to your 
art teacher or write to Scholastic Maga- 
zine, 200 E. 42nd Street, New York 17. 





Mi 0 0 a f School of Design for Women 


100th Year. Design, illustration, ad 
vertising, interior decoration, fash- 
ion arts, fine arts, teacher training, 


INSTITUTE B.F.A. in all courses. Photography, 
puppetry, jewelry, pottery, indus- 
trial designing. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to industry. 


CATAIAG. Broad and Master Sts., 
o F Philadelphia 21, Pa 


Pennsylvania Academy 
Of the Fine Arts 


Summer School June 19 through July 29 





An intensive six weeks course offering study in 
Painting, Sculpture, and _Iilustration. is- 
tinguished faculty. Credit toward B.F.A. and 
M.F.A. degrees. For Catalog B and applica- 
tion blank write Louise B. Ballinger, Curator. 


Beoad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


» DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 











in 
FRENCH RESTAURANT 
900 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICACO 


Always serving “PIPING HOT,” 
Tasty FRENCH FOOD. 








Ritz Bar 





ART STORE FOR SALE 
Stock and fixtures of long established art store in the heart 
of Greenwich Village, New York City, will be sold at 
inventory costs. Stock consists of a complete line of artists 
supplies, art prints, art cards, complete picture framing 
dept., etc. 

Write ABX, care American Artist 

330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 











Here is something new ~ and so economical to use . 
Why not paint your studies on 


" 
PARNASSUS Convas-tex PAINT PAPE 
One side for studies in oil - the other side for watercolor. 
Looks like nr 500 pammea wey _ enthusiasm 
and satisfaction | Size of sheets 
Send Renitenee to 22435" I Sheet BQ) ¢ 
PARNASSUS ART PAPER CO. 
Box 438 Grand Central Annex, New York 17, N.Y. 























Here is the place to buy your 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
126 A-East 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio 


Special attention given to Mail Orders. 
Send for FREE CATALOG 


BERT L. DAILY, INC. 


CLAYS 


MODELING AND POTTING SUPPLIES 


Order From 
B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., Inc., 45-47 Park PI., N. ¥. 7 


. 
JOSEPH Supplies 
FOR PAINTERS, SCULP- 
TORS, DRAFTSMEN, SIGN- 
MEN, AND STUDENTS 


EVERYTHING 
COMPANY FOR THE ARTIST 


5 UNION SQUARE Phone Algonquin 4-9871 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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Air-Paint That BRIGHTER FUTURE 





NEW, monoweo paseht 
HCTORY AIRBRUSH 


The new Paasche Victory Airbrush is al- 
ready proving its superiority im every type 
of art work :—illustration, retouching, pos- 
ter design. architectural rendering, indus- 
trial design. 


You will like the effortless control of its 
smooth-acting trigger lever; its perfect ato- 
mization; its versatility, ranging from fine 
line to full spray; the exclusive microme- 
ter finger-lever adjustment; famous self- 
centering tip; non-spill eup and finally its 
sleek, streamlined design. 


When you do get yours, you will begin to 
enjoy many years of profitable’ service. 
Paasche Airbrush Company, 1912 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14. Hlinois. 


Paasche Airbrush (Canada) Ltd., 110 Elm Street, 
Toronto, Canada 












THE RED CROSS 
DESERVES THE SUPPORT 
OF EVERY AMERICAN 

















WANTED 
EXPERIENCED 


STORE 
SALESMAN 


FOR 
ARTIST 
DRAFTING and 
SIGN SUPPLY 
STORE 


HERE IS THAT RARE 


OPPORTUNITY 


REPLIES STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 


BOX PBX 


c/o American Artist 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 











American Artist 


. the arvt mart 


Munsell Color Foundation 


To carry on the creative work 
started by Mr. Albert H. Munsell, 
there has been formed the Munsell 
Color Foundation at 10 East 
Franklin Street, Baltimore. The 
first board of trustees consists of 
Deane B. Judd, designated by the 
National Bureau of Standards, as 
president; Loyd A. Jones, vice- 
president, designated by the Op- 
tical Society of America; Blanche 
R. Bellamy, manager of the Mun- 
sell Color Company, secretary; 
Dorothy Nickerson, designated by 
the Inter-Society Color Council; 
Alexander E. O. Munsell, and 
Arthur S. Allen and I. H. God- 
love, trustees at large. 


Old Faithful Products 


The American Crayon Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio, has a very inter- 
esting catalog containing illustra- 
tions of its various products. Re- 
vised prices and out-of-stock mate- 
rials are listed in an accompany- 
ing current sheet. 


Eastern Arts Convention 


After a vacation of a year the 
Eastern Arts Association will again 
hold its annual Convention. The 
dates are April 13th to 15th, and 
the place, the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York City. 


Picture Frames 


Frames are such a complement to 
any picture that the selection is im- 
portant. Recently we have received 
from a famed frame house two cir- 
culars. One covers more simple 
frames suitable for exhibition pur- 
poses, while the other includes 
handcraft frames of antique woods, 
and shadow boxes. A copy of either 
of these will be sent on request. 


Transparent Colors 


Peerless Color Laboratories, Dia- 
mond Place, Rochester, N. Y., has 
available a series of folders on 
transparent watercolors. Included 
are color panels showing the vari- 
ous colors, and tints available. 


Wood for the Artist and Engraver 


Under the above title J. Johnson & 
Company, 22 North William Street, 
New York 7, N. Y., has issued an 
interesting folder explaining the 
suitability of different woods for 
different purposes, and containing 
practical hints on wood engraving. 
The cover of this pamphlet is a re- 
production of an unusual wood 
engraving by Joseph di Gemma. A 
copy may be secured on application 
to the company. 


Pyrography 


Branding designs on wood is an 
ancient art. The modern use of 
the Pyrolectic pen greatly simpli- 
fies the labor involved, and insures 
more accurate control. A descrip- 
tive circular and price list of this 
type of equipment is available on 
application to this office. 
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WATERCOLORS 


give you the utmost in per. 
manence, brilliant clarity of 
color, transparency and ease 


of application 


Laboratory methods perfected by 189 years 
of manufacturing experience assure you 
the most permanent line of water colors 
obtainable today. 


A complete color range in generous-sized 
tubes from 25 cents to 75 cents. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS 


44th STREET AT FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y, 








123 WEST 68TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Serving Artists ‘for Forty Years 


SCHNEIDER & Co., INC. 
Artists’ Materials 
Mail end Phone Orders Carefully Filled 








BOXWOOD, MAPLE and CHERRY 


22 North William Street 


BLOCKS 


for Wood Engravings and Woodcuts 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


J. JOHNSON & CO. 


New York City 


—— 





THAYER & CHANDLER AIRBRUS! 















wthe particular artist 


Send for Catalog $2 


THAYER ¢ CHANDLEF 
910 W.VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO JL 





Arom life 


{CHARCOAL} 


Your dealer ha 
it or send &1. 
to 
Box 456 
Laguna Beach, Cali 
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Now you can decorate scarfs, handker- 
chiefs, blouses, aprons, towels, drapes and 
table linen by stenciling or painting free 
hand with Alphacolor Dry Tempera mixed 
with Alphacolor Textile Liquid. Finished 
work withstands exposure to sunlight and 
is washable. 


This is the same Alphacolor Dry Tempera 
which can be easily mixed for any or all 
of the following uses as well: 
Poster Color Oil Painting 
Enamel Silk Screen 
Block Printing Colored Ink 
Finger Painting Air Brush 
Special Offer: 
Send 10c in stamps or coin for folder full of 
stencil design ideas and the “How to Use 
Alphacolor Dry Tempera’’ folder telling how 
these all-purpose colors may be mixed for 


textile painting and for the uses listed above. 
Address Dept. AA-344. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago Heights, Il. 


















Titian - BS - Rubber 


Weldon RotGenls Gnranen 






“There’s Something 


About a TITIAN... 


This large eraser of double 
bevel, bias shape, is a draft- 
ing room and art studio fa- 
vorite. Its sharp edges take 
care of fine line pencil work; 
its flat ends and broad sides 
will clean up large surfaces. 


WELDON ROBERTS 


RUBBER COMPANY 
Newark New Jersey 


MADE IN NEWARK, US A. 


orrect Mistakes in Any Language 





Studio Furniture 


E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Company, 
in their catalog #72-F, portray 
their line of studio furniture as 
made in their own plant, Included 
are studio easels, school easels, 
sketching easels, raw wood frames, 
sketch boxes, screens, and model 
thrones, palettes, stretchers, boards, 
table disks, tabourets and cabinets. 
A copy of this catalog will be sent 
on request to this office. 


Pottery Equipment 


An interesting illustrated folder 
has been received describing a line 
of pottery wheels, furnaces, etc., as 
well as grinding materials and tools 
suitable for the school laboratory 
or the private studio. If you desire 
a copy of this please ask for catalog. 


Silk Screen Supplies 


Whatever one needs for silk screen 
work will be found described and 
illustrated in a catalog of the Atlas 
Specialty Company. Included are 
not only materials for the commer- 
cial screen process, but also sets 
especially arranged for teachers 
and students. Catalog on request. 


Bocour Colors 


Some artists much prefer hand 
ground colors to machine ground 
colors. Some even grind their own 
colors. Recently there has been re- 
ceived a little folder descriptive of 
these hand ground colors, which 
are distributed by Arthur Brown 
& Bro., 67 West 44th Street, New 
York. 16, N. ¥. 


Sargent Colors 


In a profusely illustrated catalog 
of some sixty pages, accompanied 
by current price list, the American 
Artists Color Works, 5601 First 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., illustrates 
and describes various Sargent 
products. These include pigments 
in tubes, painting sets, watercolor 
outfits, dry colors, etc. A copy of 
the catalog will be sent on request. 


Handicrafts 


One of the most complete catalogs 
of craft materials and _ supplies, 
thoroughly indexed, has recently 
been received from the American 
Handicrafts Company. While some 
of the items may not currently be 
in stock, the little catalog is well 
worth having in any school file. It 
will be sent upon request to this 


office. 


Ink Aids 


The Artone Color Corporation has 
in preparation for free distribution 
an instructive booklet called “INK 
AIDS.” This demonstrates various 
ways in which drawing inks can be 
used for drawing and painting. In- 
cluded are such technics as dry- 
brush, scratch board, outline work, 
silhouette work, and brush and pen 
work in color. When the booklet is 
ready it may be obtained by writ- 
ing to The Artone Color Corp., 17 
West Third Street, New York 12. 


THE 


X-ACTO KNIFE 


AS A DRAWING TOOL 





Scratchboard 


Drawing 


Scratchboard is one of the most fascinating 
materials available to the artist. It is a card- 
board, finished with a clay coating, which nor- 
mally comes either in white (as shown above), 
black, or printed in a choice of patterns, 


The customary procedure is 
to cover the board, where de- 
sired, with ink or paint, brushed 
on (1). Then a sharply pointed 
knife. is used—the X-ACTO is 
ideal—for drawing the white 
lines by scratching them 
through the coating (2). By 
varying the blade and the posi- 
tion of the knife, scratches of 
different width are easily ob- 
tainable (3). The scratching 
can be supplemented by brush 
or pen strokes drawn in black 
on the white board. 


Scratchboard work is much 
favored for book illustration 
and advertising drawing, as it 
harmonizes so well with type 
matter. It can be reproduced by 
the relatively inexpensive proc- 
ess known as line engraving. 


Imitation woodcuts and wood 
engravings are often drawn on 
scratchboard in order to pro- 
duce an acceptable effect in a 
minimum of time. It is also 
used for making preliminary 
studies for work on wood. 


Though most scratchboard 
drawing is done in black ink, 
extremely interesting results can 
be obtained through the use of 
colored inks or paints. 


The above paragraphs are 
from a recently printed beoklet 
called TWELVE TECHNICS. 
This shows various uses of the 
X-ACTO Knife in the arts and 
crafts. Send 10c for a copy. 


1, Bkack is 
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the board. 





2 The whites 
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X-ACTO CRESCENT 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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FOUR NEW STUDIO BOOKS 


MASTER DRAWINGS 
Edited by Bryan Holme 
Five centuries of masterpieces. 128 plates 
in gravure. $3.50 


DRAWING FIGURES 
By George Giusti 
A superb littl book on “how to draw 
figures” by a modern artist with long 
classical training. $2.25 


PASTEL PAINTING 


By Gladys Rockmore Davis 


\ history and technique book by this 
leading American artist. $2.25 


DRAWING THE BALLET 
By Emlen Etting 
A “how to do it” book—also delightful 


illustrations of ballet drawings. $1.00 
THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 16 














Art Books of all Publishers 


Anatomy Layout Penmanship 
Drawing Lettering Photography 
Costume Painting Sculpture 


New Art Catalogue Free. 
We Buy Old Art Books. 


MARMOR BOOK & ART SHOP 
77 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 











ART BOOK HITS! 


by Charles Carlson 
ASTEL PAINTING $1.00 
A SIMPLIFIED ART ANATOMY 

THE HUMAN FIGURE, $1.00 
SIMPLIFIED ESSENTIALS OF 
$ 





1.00 
WATER COLOR PAINTING, $1.00 
DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION 
by Arthur Zaidenberg, $1.00 
FASHION SKETCHES 
by Charlotte Young $1.00 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 


156 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
CANADA: Artists Supply Company, Toronto 
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“_-* CARTOONS 


+ 2% WALTER T. COSTER 


Ae FUN MAKING TuCsE 


<< Na ws LITTLE FIGURES LAUGH, FROWN 
—=L \ WALK OR RUN. ASK YOUR 
Y- ~ DEALER OR SEND 41.00 TO 
a \ yy 
— \KCS BOX 456 
ane 27 LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 











Current and out-of-print 


Books on Fine & Applied Art 


Painting 


Leyout 
Lettering 
Anatomy 


Costume 
Sculpture 
Theotre 


Drawing 
Techniques 


Catalogue Free—ZInquiries Solicited 











PAUL A. STRUCK hee entise ay 





American Artist 
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Greek Revival Architecture in America, 
Talbot Hamlin, Oxford Universit Nev 
York. $7.5 
The so-called “Greek Revival” style has 
long been held in ill-repute by many au- 
thorities. Even the architectural schools 
have often stressed its faults rather than 
its virtues, pointing out that many build- 
ings of this style were clumsy, ill-con- 
ceived, Parthenon-like copies in wood of 
motives originally designed for execution 
in stone, and for purposes wholly different 
from those of most of their American 
adaptations. And, true enough, our coun- 
try does exhibit so many examples of this 
super - solid, over- formal sort of thing, 
where function was often sacrificed to 
effect, that it is easy to see why criticism 
should be advanced. 

Talbot Hamlin, however, paints, in his 
latest volume, quite a different picture of 
the style. While by no means unqualified 
in his praise, he has succeeded admirably 
in demonstrating by means of a wealtn of 
pictorial content, reinforced with a com- 
prehensive and well-documented text, that 
the 19th century (and late 18th century 
Greek influence on American architecture 
was on the whole far more beneficial than 
harmful—that it was, in truth, a domi- 
nant influence for good. 

The book goes way beyond this, how- 
ever, for as the reader turns the pages he 
will discover a thousand and one per- 
tinent facts bearing on American develop- 
ment during a most vital period. The 
volume will therefore prove of far great- 
er interest to the public at large than 
most works on architecture. To the stu- 
dent of history it provides a rare treat; 
and to the traveler—we are thinking of 
those davs to come when an ample supply 
of gas can again be had—it could well 
act as a guide to many a shrine—north, 
south, east and west. The architect will 
delight not only in the biographical data 
on many architects and their achieve- 
ments, but in the full bibliography and 
list of architectural articles bearing on 


the subject. A.L.G. 


Master Drawings. Edi! Br 
Studio F tions, New York 
This new book by Studio contains a really 
distinguished selection of drawings from 
the 16th to the 20th century. It represents 
master painters and sculptors of the Ital- 
ian, French, Dutch, English, Spanish, and 
German schools. The reproductions, 
though in monochrome, have been care- 
fully printed and they retain much of the 
subtlety and character of the originals, 
with only a few exceptions. 

The editor has recognized the tremen- 
dous task of making his selections. In his 
brief but thorough introduction Mr. 
Holme states: “The drawings I have in- 
cluded in this limited survey are repre- 
sentative of the best of each period—the 
flavor of each period, the characteristic 
of each stvle—the greatnesses and weak- 
nesses of the different masters in relation 
to each other and the history of drawing 
as a whole.” This reviewer feels Mr. 
Holme has fulfilled these objectives ad- 
mirably and that his book will be a source 
of great profit to all students and makers 
of art. 


Camille Pissarro—Letters to His Son ly. 
Pantheon Books, Inc., New, York. $650 
When Lucien Pissarro was twenty years 
old (1883) he left his father’s hom x 
Eragny, France, and went to Lond, 
For the next twenty years, during whid 
time Lucien only returned to the Cy. 
tinent for visits, he was the recipient gj 
a remarkable correspondence from {ij 
famous father. 


Camille Pissarro was one of the fow. 
ders of Impressionism. With Clay 
Monet, he had sought refuge in Englanj 
during the war of 1870. During the; 
sojourn in England they studied 
atmospheric works of Turner and (Cy. 
stable and the new scientific discovers 
concerning light refraction. On returning 
to France, these two artists gathered ; 
small band of independent enthusiast-— 
Degas, Renoir, Sisley, Manet, Guillaumiy 
and a few others — and after 18% 
adopted the derogatory term impression. 
ists as the name of their “school.” By th 
time Camille began writing his elde 
son Lucien, he was actually engaged 
the struggle to gain collectors for bi 
work — a struggle which ultimate 
brought him the rewards his gre 
talents so richly deserved. 


In fact, it is this week by week a 
month by month review of the painter 
life—his trials and_ tribulations inte 
mixed with a few joys—which form 
the basis for his revealing letters to bis 
son. In them, he names names, and dow- 
ments events with a certainty that shoul 
cause some squirming along New York: 
37th Street. It is all most interesting 
reading—400 pages, interspersed with: 
collection of photographs of Camille av 
his illustrious sons and daughters, 
of whom took to art like ducks to wate 
A large number of paintings, drawing 
and wood engravings by Camille av 
Lucien are also included, making § 
illustrations in all. 


Lucien received an allowance fro 
his father all during the vears of ths 
correspondence. Gradually, he was a 
to gain a following for his beautiful 
designed and printed books. Early in bs 
career he had come under the spell 
those two great revivalists — Chars 
Ricketts and Charles Shannon — to whet 
he owes quite as much for his inspiratet 
in the woodcut as he does to his fatte 
for his constant advice, admonishmet 
and practical encouragement in the fom 
of an allowance. The father’s faith n™ 
eldest son was not misplaced. Recet! 
an acquaintance, who knew Lucien Ps 
sarro in London, told me he had gro" 
old gracefully amid honors largely ga 
after his father’s death (1903). Luc 
Eragny Press became world fam 
among the presses notable for the rev 
movement of fine typography. This * 
vival was a return to the hand meth 
of the Renaissance, which made sf” 
use in illustration of the woodcut, 
in black and white and in color. 


It should be source of great pleas” 
for Lucien Pissarro (now in his * 
vear) to see this handsome book—’" 
bute to his distinguished father—ate” 
less a compliment to him for his re?" 
for the letters of Camille, pere, ™ 
he has kept all these years and 
shares with the world. 
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MALL CREATIONS FOR 
ns YOUR TOOLS 


By Hazel Showalter 


jority material for these 78 small cre- 
Oe eediizes walvage such as tin cans, old chair 
a spools, clotnesp1.s and scraps 01 wood. 
Included are designs for napkin rings, coin 
banks, plant boxes, trays, flower pots, candy 
fishes, toys, etc. $2.75. 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
By Ella Langenberg Bolander 


imple decorative projects for amateur 
ng es Geconatars, and students. Covers 
greeting cards, paper cutting, dry chalk painting, 
senciling, spatter printing, silk screen printing, 
inleum block printing, crayon woodcuts, etc. 
Well illustrated. $2.00. 


YOU DON’T KNOW WHAT 
YOU LIKE 
By Frederic Taubes 

Taste in art has always been considered too 
dusive and personal to be subject to definition. 
Taubes says it is nothing of the kind and pro- 
ceeds clearly and succinctly to present a yard- 
stick for the open-minded. $3.00 


GREEK REVIVAL 
ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA 
By Talbot Hamlin 


An account of important trends in American 
architecture and American life prior to the Civil 
War. Greek Revival architecture, the first na- 
tional style which the American republic cre- 
ated, and which spread westward with the 
expanding frontiers, was the creation of men who 
were seeking a modern architecture for their 
time. The diversity of the style and its sensi- 
tiveness to regional conditions and backgrounds 
ae fully treated. This volume includes the lives 
of some of the more important architects, and 
% pages of halftone plates illustrate their out- 
standing achievements. A _ bibliography and a 
list of architectural articles, published in early 
American periodicals, further heighten the value 
of the book. $7.50. 


ART PARADE 
By H. G. Dwight and A. M. Frankfurter 


A highly informative record of art news in the 
United States during the past forty years, aug- 
mented with 8 vee Bona color plates of paint- 
ings from the Frick Collection and 100 other 
teproductions in monochrome. Part II deals 
with the history and development of the Frick 
ren since 1902, the year of its founding. 


MEN OF THE BURMA ROAD 
By Chiang Yee 


This is the story of the men of the Burma 
Road; of a typical family caught in the terror 
of the Japanese invasion and how they met that 
challenge and faced death in their heroic struggle 
‘or their fatherland. Beautifully written and 
illustrated. $2.25. 


DESERT WILD FLOWERS 
(Revised Edition) 


By Edmund C. Jaeger 


4 most complete work on the flora of the far 
mnewestern American deserts, prepared by the 
a who has learned to know the deserts 
hee and has recorded their plant life in his 
“etches with characteristic accuracy and detail. 
in Plants described and illustrated in line draw- 
mg or by photograph. A key to aid in identifica- 
“on is also provided. $3.50. 
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MASTER DRAWINGS 
Edited by Bryan Holme 


Answering the big demand for a book 


beautiful volume 
best known 


on drawings, this 
represents some of the 
works in the medium by masters of 
the greatest schools of art. Inter- 
estingly arranged so that one sees 
the great tradition of art from the 
early days of Michelangelo to the 
modern works of our outstanding 
contemporaries, the reader may draw 
his own conclusions, The editor’s se- 
lection, based on years of interna- 
tional art publishing and co-editor- 
ship of The Studio magazine, would 
be hard to improve upon either from 
an artistic or a popular point of 
view. 83.50. 














AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 
ILLUSTRATION 
By George Tharratt 


In this outstanding new book the recognized 
originator of production illustration and leading 
authority on the subject presents a text and 
reference manual for students in perspective 
layout, technical sketching, and the basic prin- 
ciples of production illustration. The author 
gives an account of the history of production 
illustration and its present and future poten- 
tialities in the p-e-crganization an‘ operation ol 
fast moving production lines. The book also 
offers suggestions for the introduction of this 
method into existing engineering and manufac- 
turing organizations. $3.50. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
ILLUSTRATION 


By Hoelscher, Springer and Pohle 


Especially helpful to those who are interested in 
applying their knowledge to the war industries. 
“overs Uses o Pictorial Drawing. Lettering, 
Orthographic Projection, Orthographic Sketch- 
ing, Axonometric Projections, Axonometric 
Sketching, Oblique Projection, Oblique Sketch- 
ing, Perspective, Engineering Delineation, Shad- 
ing, and Problems. Paper covered, 8'2 x 11. 
$3.50. 


IT ALL GOES TOGETHER 
Selected Essays by Eric Gill 


Here are 23 of Gill’s best essays especially 
chosen for their timeliness and dedicated by 
Mary Gill “to the artist-craftsmen of the world.” 
Many of them have never before been published. 
26 pages of illustrations. $3.50. 


MEDIEVAL AMERICAN ART 
A Survey in Two Volumes by Pal Kelemen 


The astounding achievements in architecture, 
sculpture, pottery, weaving, metalwork and other 
applied arts of pre-Columbian America are here 
shown in nearly 1000 phctographs accompanied 
by vivid descriptions. Sixty-seven museums and 
private collections in the United States, Spanish 
America and Europe are represented, and 51 
archaeological sites included. The set, $22.50. 


More Bargains 


OLD CHINA BOOK 

By N. Hudson Moore 
Valuable handbook on Staffordshire, Wedgwood, 
Lustre, Old Blue, and other English pottery and 


porcelain. 150 illustrations. Originally $5.00. 
Now $1.69. 


OLD GLASS 
European and American 
By N. Hudson Moore 


Widely informative book, with detailed descrip- 
tions of every type of glass a collector or amateur 
might want to know about. With 223 illustra- 
tions. Originally $10.00. Now $1.98. 


STORY OF SNUFF AND 
SNUFF BOXES 
By Mattoon M. Curtis 
The rapid rise, amazing popularity, and eventual 
disappearance of the habit of snuffing, whose 
vogue produced the many interesting, quaint, 
beautiful, and even precious snuff boxes treasured 


by the collectors. 119 illustrations. Published 
at $3.50. Now $1.89. 


LIFE OF A PAINTER 

By Sir John Lavery, R.A. 
Lively autobiography of the famous contemporary 
Irish painter and his adventurous life among the 


great. Breezing through his pages go Whistler, 
Shaw, and a score of others. With many repro- 


ductions of his work. Published at $4.50. Now 
$1.49. 
THE BOOK OF ALEXANDER 


SHILLING 
By Royal Cortissoz and others 
Biography and study of this famous etcher and 


artist, containing many excellent reproductions 
of his work. Published at $5.00. Now $1.29. 


ADOLPH BORIE 
By George Biddle 


With 46 full-page reproductions of the work of 
this beloved American artist, including portraits 
and studies, still life and landscapes, nudes and 
drawings. Published at $3.00. Now $1.69. 


HANDBOOK OF ADVERTISING 
AND PRINTING 
By Carl Richard Greer 


Encyclopedic volume on the practical mechanics 
of advertising and printing, presenting in detail 
every step from conception to publication. Ex- 
plains all processes of reproduction, papers, lay- 
out. With 175 illustrations. Originally $5.00. 
Now $1.89. 


. 





WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC, 
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Prices subject to change without notice .. . Wrue today 
for our free catalog of hundreds of art and craft books. 


330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


























If any book proves disappointing, return it to us in its 
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original condition within 7 days for exchange or refund. 
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Na blackness alone, but BLACKNESS, 
SMOOTHNESS, mm | and WEAR 
each progresses by 17 uniform / steps through 
the 17 degrees of Eagle TURQUOISE Drawing 
Pencils. 


This truly is balanced grading, possible only 
with laboratory devices that test and control all 
four qualities with scientific precision. 


Eagle technicians invented the Giant Pendulum 
test for smoothness, the Point Pressure Scale 
for strength, the Mileage Meter for wear, and 
adapted the Reflectometer to measure blackness 
and opacity. They have progressively improved 
the performance qualities of TURQUOISE 
pencils in every degree. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 EAST 13th STREET,. 
vf EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., 





TURDUDISE 


The result is apparent as soon as a TURQUOISE 
point touches paper . . . a perfect balance of 
blackness, smoothness, strength and wear, in 
each degree, that gives you exactly the line you 
want from every pencil every time. 


PROVE IT YOURSELF. Write for a sample of 
TURQUOISE, naming this pub- 
lication, your pencil dealer, and 
the grade you desire. 

lel 
ERGLE A (SUPER Fede 


DRAWING PENCILS and LEADS 












NEW. YORK 
TORONTO ~ 
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